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. AS an Effort to define and explore the bcxixons\of ' 
Chicano lit«ratar^« thia annotate^ and critical blbliogriipky proYidos 
biblloqraphical data and critical eva^atlons ihll 'jf dqAf lits x«9«£diB9 
the quality* isportance, an* ispact d 1,3t lltoraty lotM by 
Chicanos. The cossentarios are Intended to be taken „is o|i'liioBl«ith - 
the* oblective f or prosotinq critical dlslogae ajad coi»trir«*tiBg to. 
Chicano literary criticisa-. Entries axe divided into the following - 
categories: poetry,, novel, short fiction, theatre, antfeOltgy,"^ - V 
literary criticisa, oral tradition tn print, journal, and "literatttta 
Chicanesca** (written by non-chicanos) 4r Sose reflect a creative force 
while others study and classify it. Oral tr^aditicn in prltt is , . 
incladod because it still reaaina a coistant aource of "inspirfliclon " 
popular". As ong those' iro'rks evaluated are the literary wcrks of- 
Alurista, Pudolfo inaya, Juan Bruce^Novoa, Pray Angelico Chavex, 
Abelardo Delgado, Rolando B. Hinojosa-£-, Sabine R- Olibaxri, tuis H. 
▼aldexv Boberto Lara yialpando. Ploy d Salas, Litis Osar Salinas, I4ies 
H. Tovar, and Tino yillanueva. In order to xeach both the 
inexperienced and the scholar reader, a glcssary, explaining the acre 
technical terainoloqy and literary concepts us«d in the annotations, 
is included. An author index is also ptcvided, along with a brief 
discussion of Chicano literature in teres of its origin, historical 
dilessa* ideology, and definition. (Aothcr/PQ) 
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. "... mi concepto e inspiraciSo de an laberinto chicano 
. • en cuanto a la literatura. Un libro abi^rto con las 
piginas formando rayos del sol que sale del horixonte,' 
pero al mismo tiempo, el laberinto de la experiencia 
chicane le da vide y le m^nda como sperros of life 
from the orgasm of life, " 

Jose Antonio Burciaga 
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Jht writing of our destiny % ' 

and the destiny of our writing, 
Lomeli/ Uriotte 



I 

INTRODUCTIOM 



Apprpwlpiiig Literature 

A body of literature remains unknown until it is e;cperienced through 
a series of stages. Aesthetic appreciatipn must give .way to a more reflective 
and critical reading; otherwise, that litierature simply forms an integral part 
of chaos, lacking form and offering, an unintelligibly meaning. A need for 
creating a total context then becomes essential so that the reader can identify 
the unique poirils of reference that are characteristic of a people's expression: 
their inner thoughts in written form. . 

^ ■ . ■ • • ■ ■ 

The Nature of Literature 

Literature manifests vitality through the Written word, thus depicting, 
in fragments^ the Subconscious part of a people. In this sense, it clearly reflects 
the^-^^(wL forces of a people's inner dimension, be they obstacles, passions, 
BtSals, or simply flashes of their circumstance. Literature mirrors the mul- 
tiple personalities aod motivations, the smtall victories and the quiet suffer- 
ipgli, the outcries and the anguish — exiisftence in its many phases. Literature 
asamilates all possible experiences in order to recreate an origin&l reality, 
something as basic as human relationships or as new in enlightenment. 
For these reasons^ literature is history, economics, psychology, philosophy, 
politics and sociology^toolded by the aet$ of inspiration and creativity into 
a literary form which aims to produce an ejfect thai transcends the limits of 
merely inforihing. 



TV. 



Chicano literature, baiically a contemporary phenom^nat initially de- 
I( pemled ottVrcti'ospecUVe world-v^^ 

liiitory. AlUioii^ the ChicanQ Movement of the (nid 1960*9 provided this 
liMrature with an identifiable dasiification fo; the first time, its actual origii^ 
' befuf wjfth th^7ile»GM*Anieri^^ tOnfronUUon in the mid 1800*s, With tlM 
Treaty of Ouadalupe-HidalgOi#n 1848,^ Mexicans automatiaiUy became 
" Chicahos, circumstancially at least because the teffn "^Chicano** was not 
common then. It would only be a matter of time until a people came to realize 
their marginal historical-^onbmic-pplitical situation <within a territory -r- * 
now a rajental/ spiritual noii-country — they still considered to he theirs. 
\ The traces of originality in their expression were not perceived right away, 

in part, due to the ^ntinuation of enrooted Spanish-Mexican literary tradi- 
^ . tions. Isolation ma^e communication difficult; economy 

ttflsdiBg^pujSlic; changed priorit ies; a n^ a ccep tabl e i dentit y 

became an issue. If lip-service promises offered legal protection, actual ex- 
perience proved- to Chicanos that they were a displaced people in a hind 
^ which still had the imprints pf their labor. A9 a consequence, literary expres- 

sion remained anf amorphous body written by a few. ©escribing historical, 
' reality as it waS bc;came a dangerous matter, assuming that the conquered wei^ 
supposed to resign themselves to their new position. These circumstances, 
then, tended to produce lyrical-escapist, unpublished-^otest, oostalgia-fiUed 
prose and pbbtry which too often disintegrated in old family chests. In ac- 
cordance witi» tl{e. spirit of the times, literature was vie^d as part of a social 
ritual and not as an instrument for understanding society. 

Historical Dilemmr 

When a people endures the same dilemma for over a century, it tends 
, , to internalize its struggle until a more appropriate time. Chicano resurgence 

or defiance currently represents an overdue emanation of cultural self. A ^ 
loss of power and a flexible slave market forced the Chicano to concentrate ' 
on immediate needs for survival (food, shelter), while struggling to retain 
'i certain traditions. If the sun^s rays were not enough to weaken *self-confidence 

and identity, Anglp schools and legal systems provided the coup de grace to ^ 
instill a secondary status. « . 
* - • ■ 

. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' , ' ' ■•■ ) 
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An Ideology of Mmy Fftcis 

Ai noted, Chiomo literature prior to the 1960's> tended to reflect Chi- 
. Cftno realiliek without any ideological base. However subtle, ideology now 
playi an impqrtanli'part in the literature because social issues are^reated ;iot 
M toys but as elemenu^with which to create a socio-poliUcal-artistic aware-^ 
hess. A teiise MYeiponsibiUty — social and/ or artistic — permeatf sChicano ' 
expiession oVehly or poetically. Although this literature is politicitl in 
the cultural sense, its primary characteristic should not be mistaken as , 
strictly political. Instead, politics is incorporated' as an element of eqttal 
value to aesthetics, philosophy, psychblogjr and sociology. 

In tlM World Mainstrei^m 

^ ' Having become a part of world literature, Chicano literature relies on a 
uniq ue^* autono mous position-. It h a^^ at least three c ultural currents at its 
dispMal: that whidi is Mexican (a fusion of Spanish and Indian)^ Anglo* 
American, anid unofficial local raalities. In* a sense, it attempts a synthesils 
of the three, or at Icwt an eclectic combination. AhoVe all, this literattire 
has*the potential of expanding the cpncept of a dynamic, buffer-zone cxpres-. 
sion, serving as a doculhcBt of the hardships involved in conl^porary 
*mfstizdje. These mu^ip*f^o^bilit^^ help establish the foundation of a 
litefature that is oj^nto^any experiences while it determines its own iden; 
' tity. As an outst^ing f««^^ it poses a new perspective by further evalu- 
ating humanlrtperiencejniixing the classical with the romantic, the old with 
the i^ew, the intellectuaf with the popular,' reason with niagic, the marginal 
with the norm, stnn^d language with interlingualism. As a threat to Con- 
vention, it proposes new standards 'because traditional guidelines are not 
enough with which to asses^.this literature. Consequently, jn a mitter of a 
' short period of ten years, Chicano literature has developed to a level of 
maturity while other literatures have taken ccnturie^ 

. . ) . ' ' " 

A Dcflnition a 

If the question whether Chicano literature exists or not stands to be a 
superseded anachronism, its definition still remains a lively issue. Although 
critics hever define other literatures thematically, those with' an inflexible 
criteria arc apt to apply that distorted, narrow view onto Chicano literature. 
American literature is written by Americans; Latin American literature is 
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;wHtten>y L«ti|i Americ«na; Mdj(|tiic«n6 literature ia wfitten by Chioftndi. 
Any Mniit>MQ p> i>"^ the>e Utemtimt f hould be recognized m impotitioiu. 
Theiefofe. dm to Wiyerje cultunil experience, Chicanos are alsp iiP*l»l"- 
of portraying non-Chioano topics. But, the unicjueneti of^Chicano reality 
iamoli tbat ndn-Chicanoa raniy capture it like it it: For thip i«aMn,.wt pro- 

.poae (he latter*! eCTorttf to be termed lUeratuga chiconeica because it, only 
appears to b^ Chicane. Therefore, it must be kept in mind that the per- 
spective is from the outside looking in. This perspective loses the spontaneity 
of k natural qutp^uring of a people's subconscious through the- writer's 
creativity; instead, it becomes a calculated ol>ject 6f study which is valued^ 

from a relative distince, thiRjs,' not lived. ^ 

' ' ■ • s. 

1_ -^^^ i^^^i ^^^I^^I^^^ define and expl<>|^ the hoii jzo^ a body ofiitcr-" 

"aturerwTofeFt^^ 
bibUographies, we have observed that their focus is iisuaUy on tHe social 
sciences with hltle or no mention of literary worki Furthermore, in the cttes 
where literature is introduced, 'many P^Iexican works arc passed oflf as Chi- 
cano literature with the latter taking a •^ack seat«*;inasmuch as our literature 
has flourished independently, we have felt the need to correct thisjgap; that 
is, to. approach an anno^t^d. bibliography from t^^strictly literary perspec- 
tive. We intend to prq^de traditional annptatcd bibliographical data, and 
also tOv make critical/ evalyations and judgments regarding the respective 

> work's quality, importance and impact. The coipnientaries are meant to be 
takeh as opinions with the objective for promoting critical dialogue and 
contributing to Chicano literary criticism. ■ - _ , 

- Contents * : 

The entries arc divided into the following categories: poetry, novel, 
short fiction, theatrc^f anthology, literary criticism, oral tradition in print, 
journal and literatura chicanesca Some reflect a creative force while others 
study and classify it. Wc include oral tradition in print because it still remains 
a constant source of inspiracidn poppdlar. In orderly reach a more diverse 
read mg public ^. the inexperienced as weU a^ the scholar — a glossary is also 
inplulded which explains the more technical terminology and literary coh- 

V ^ ccpts used in the annotations. 



May oor contributions not only give you, the reader, an iiicreaaed uMtr; 
standing of the literature's context and meaning, but also inspire you to 
further determine its destiny. 

Sxpreising 0ur inner thoughts v 

and our inner thoughts as fxpreaaipn. 
. - * Urioite/Loiaeli 




\ 



Overleaf artwork by 
Ranee Candelaria Fletcher 
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Aguifaur, Rkmido. Caravana enlutada. M6- 
xico: Ediciones Pijaro Cascabcl, 1975. 

As a resurrected fragment of Latin Ameri- 
can Vanguard poetry from between 1920- 
1960, Aguilar meshes academic literary in- 
fluences and movements into a personalized 
antipoetry, declaring a supposed inde- 
pendence from them. Combines disperse 
elements such as plastic symbolism, play 
on words, coined phrases with modifica- 
tions, an obscure absurdum, scientific anat- 
omy terms, blasphemies, albures, picardias, 
a poem in Portuguese, a dialogued poem, 
French expressions, invented words and 
autobiographical notes. Basically follows a 
chronological progression, first recalling a 
comforting past, then dissecting and mock- 
ing a farsical present. That which is sacred 
is in mere memories. In a symbolic caravarf 
in mourning, he witnesses a social process in 
the direction of superficiality and hypocrisy. 
A lack of punctuation emphasizes a poetic 
stream of consciousness. The poet criticizes 
society, depicting himself narcissistically as 
the counterpoint to it. Admittedly, his po- 
etry means to bfc more within contemporary 
Mexican literature than Chicano; however, 
if the expression is essentially Mexican, the 
world-view can be considered Chicano. 



Alurbta.'F/or/ca/i/o en Aztldn. Los Ange- 
les: University of CalifonuA, 197L 

Represents a defmite UndCMUrk in Chieaiio 
poetics for revolutionUitg conv^ 
monolingual modes: instiiutes a ntpw liter- 
ary expression composed of selective mix- 
tures of English, Spanish and chicanismos. 
Brings about the aesthetic acceptance of this 
unique expression for the first time. Book 
contains Alurista*s earliest testimonial po- 
etry between 1968 and 1969. Reflects his 
creative participation in the tumultuous 
years of the Chicano Movement. The same 
poetic voice speaks about a new awareness 
from a revelation: "me habl6 en el soefto / 
cl pdjaro tcnoch.*' (p. 11) This voice serves 
as a regenerating force for his people, seek* 
ing to revitalize mythological elements of 
culture. Adopts a total indigenous world- 
view in search of that which 
is authentic. Poet wants to relive 
Amerindian cultural values, rediscover the 
teachings of Aztec wisemen (^r/aman/ini^and 
involve himself in Aztec artistic symbolism. 
With this indigenous neo-classical ap- 
proach, Alurista challenges the alienatiiig, 
contemporary world by offering humaniz- 
ing alternatives. Floricanto is a Nahuatl 
aesthetic concept which views the world in 
dualities instead of opposites. Beautif^Uv 
illustrated with sixteen original linolev 
cuts done by Judith Edith Hernindez. 

^ Nationchild Plumaroja. San 

Diego, California: Toltccas en Aztlin 
Publications, 1972. 

Poems from 1969-1972 professing cultural 
nationalism in terms of a mestizo intra- 
nation called Aztlin. Poet faces the task of 
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buikUng and extemluig the chkanismo he 
(lilMn^^ ill FhrtcaniQ en AziUn. Less 
e^nomiad with critidctng dominant society 
becattse the focus ia inward. While the 
act pf creating, he pleads that his people be 
allowed autonomy: "^let the barrio / be a 
barrio» barrio» barrio, / barrio and not 
blood sweating colonia.*^ (poem #11 of "^ser- 
piente** section)^ This is essentially inciting 
poetry from a religious attitude, not Chris- 
tian but cosmic and indigenous. That ex- 
plains the metaphor-filled expression be- 
cause Alurista thinks in images and^ymbol- 
ism powered by a drum-like rhythm. Also 
features the fusion of a qjfythic indigenous 
heritage with contemporary elements. La- 
ments the current crisis in which the Chi- 
cano finds himself: a ""labyrinth of scarred 
hearts.*^ (poem #6 df **scrpiente" sectiop) 
Book marks a step forward in his e)cperi- 
mentalstyle, offering neologisms which con- 
struct new Chicano linguistic dualities/ 
dichotomies. Illustrated with line drawings. 

^ Timespace Huracdn, Albuquer- 

que, New Mexico: Pajarito Publica- 
tions, 1976. 

Still desirous to establish and experience the 
resurrection of Amerind ia, a nation to be 
ruled by humane, indigenous values, Alu- 
rista is occupied with myth-bVIWing by 
further returning to Chicano origins. Poet 
immerses himself in the common act of 
living of his people in order to show their 
inner strength. His expression now becomes 
' lyrical, at times strictly contemplative, 
alongside, accusatory, almost rhetorical, na- 
tionalist poetry. The power of dialectics 
compels him to be specific ajbou^ a class 
and cultural struggle. Interestingly,, resorts 



to Spanish more than ever before^ and often 
whole verses in Indian di&lects. Formal ex* 
perimentation takes precedente: .where his 
poetry was once meant to be heard, it now 
must be read. This explains the use of calli- 
grams. Short, rhythmic verses give his art 
movement and dynamism. Aspires to create 
Amerindia by combining opposite forces in 
hopes of reaching a duality: ""floricanto,** 
or matter (a just human condition) and 
spirit (the myth). Book expresses the general 
sentiment that now is the time to anticipate 
the coming of a new era. Illustrated with 
woodcuts by C^sar Agusto Martinez. 




Alurista and Jorge Gonzilez, editors. El 
ombligo de Aztldn, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Centre de Estudios Chicanos 
Publications, 1971. 

Early Movement poetry 'whose main con- 
tributors , are students from Alurista's f:re- 
ative writing clashes at San Diego State 
University. Essentially acqusatory social 
poetry with a three-fold purpose: condemn- 
ing injustices, ^exploring new avenues of 
expression and asserting a nationalistic 
identity, Most poems revolve around two 
central themes: liberation and carnqlismo. 
This book marks a unique effort in return- 
ing to an original point, an eterno retorno, 
in search of our origins. Alurista's system 
of symbols obviously permeates through 
most poems due to the persistence of in- 
digenous elements. Drawings parallel poetic 
themes. 



POE'TRY 



tiill^ii Artnro Sttvuo, Davtd (Sarcfa and 
m$mtl^''Wf^ Portolw- Ami This Is 

elm PuMications, 1975. 

Poetry and prose selections by three authors 
origniaUy used for introducing chicanismo 
to new students entering the University of 
Colorado. Primarily utiliuriah art in order 
to instnl a socio-political awareness. Treats 
time*wom thoughts, that lack novelty for 
1975. Although Bobiin shares a dim view of 
the present, he envisions hope in the future: 
•*! look to tomorrow for I have faith.'' (p. 
36) Garcia looks for purification apd au- 
thenticity in nature and indigenous origins: 
••Now is the time / 'to use your Indio in- 
stincts, and / survive.'' (p. 42) Poftales pro- 
fesses to r^yeal truths: **I write the truth; / it 
does not matter whether I'm wrong or 
right." (p. 57) Also included are two of Por- 
, tales' short stories: •^The Defendant" deal- 
ing with the insensitivity and bigotry of 
juvenile court officials and "Petty Justice" 
a parable analogous to political thievery. 
.Selections unfortunately sacrifice aesthetic 
qualities for immediate ends. 

Cirdenas, Margarita Cota (La plonqui). 

Noches despertando inconciencias. 
Tucson, Arizona: No publisher, 1975. 

Low-key Chicana poetry powered by a pro- 
vocative female sensitivity. Poet master- 
fully selects few connotative words to con- 
dense the maximum in ideas. Divided into 
two sections: 1) in **Desveladas tempra- 
nas . . narrator is trying to find an authen- 
tic and everlasting love; although filled with 
anguish and desolation, a sense of compas- 
sion permeates; 2) in "Y de repente, en una 



nueva vena, poesiimbula**. > tends more 
towtod the social than the personal, afiinii»i 
ing a woman i^entity wliile supplicating a 
Uberation from traditional roles: ••CHI- 
CANA / crea tu propia palabra / iu esencia 
TV I ... I y rompe / en 6xtasis furiosa haz » 
garras / los cordones de los mitos." (p. 24) 
All poems are written in refined Spanish. 

Chivez, Fray Angilico. Clothefi With the 

Sun. Santa Fe,x New Mexico: Writers' - 
Editions, Inc., 1939. 

An early poetry pu|^cation by a Chicano 
priest*who is (;:g^^rned more with existence 
in spiritual terms^ther than with material" 
living. ManifestS^n^e universal interesJ in 
the beyond thrmigh lyrical, contemplative 
poetry. Tends to use rhyme and traditional 
verse forms. . ^ 

. Eleven Lady-Lyries and Other 

Poems. Patterson, New Jersey: SV 
Anthony Guild Press, 1945. 

Unique poetry for its almost anachronistic 
qualities: breathes a Spanish my«^cism but 
written in English. Highly lyrical and re- 
ligious, these love poems aspire a union of 
soul with divine forces. Stands to be an iso- 
lated case of pious expression in the tradi- 
tion of Sor Juana In6s de la Cruz and San 
Juan de la Cr^ 

Selected Poems. Santa Fe, New 

Mexico: The Press of the Territorian, 
1969, 

A collection of the poet's /previous poetry. 
Exemplifies his diversity: religious themes, 
lyrical pictures, spiritual preoccupations, 
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dUttontial meaiiing, mystical . l<)ve, etc. 
Mixes Spaidish mysticism with British and 
Americmi iyiictl traditions. The poet is 
moved more hy inner belid's than by social 
reality. 



Delgado, Abelardo. Bajo el sol xle 
\ 25 soles de Abelardo, EI Paso 
Barrio Publications, 1973. 




Thought"provoking poepis that comprise 
various themes from personal experiences, 
to MoVimiento considerations. Contains 
many laloismos with the purpose of present- 
ing a panpramic insight into multiple inci- 
dents. Through generally light messages, 
Abelardo converses with the reader with a 
great deal of intimacy. Makes the reader 
fctl like an old friend with whom he shares 
a common bond. The poet makes his pres- 
ence felt in his poems, projecting autobio- 
graphical notes with candor. His question- 
ing of things serves as a vehicle with which to 
instill Mncerity and true social awareness, 
seeing the power of pure rhetoric with dis- 
dain, Gives advice as if he has had a revela- 
tion: "^ya no quiero escribir / de lo que veo 
sino de Iq que suefto."^ Develops an inter- 
esting ars poiiica in viewing the poet as 
someone who sees through things and then 
proceeds to function as a mirror of truth for 
others: **poet / mirror interprets / what's not 
there / visible to the unpoetic eye. / . . . and 
makes it stand still on paper / for the slow, 
the non poet / to come and stare at / as long 
as he / she' wants to." (n.p.) This collection 
of poems demonstrates many natural com- 
binations of Spanish, English and their 
variants in common speech; uses them to 
their maximum. 



Chicano: 25 Pieces9a Chicvno. 



Mind. Denver: Barrio Pijiblicati 
? 1969. ^ M 

JL < 

A collection of farmworker oriented poetry 

representing 25 distinct realities, short 
poetic manifestos that attempt to awaken a 
sense of conipassion for the downtrodden. 
The wide range of meissages are iii favor of 
vindicating human dignity and sdcial jus- 
Uce. Also captures the essence of many cul- 
tu4^ concerns such as male ahd female so- 

. cial roles, Chicano institutions, (compa- 
drazgo, the Virgen of Guadalupe), a sense of 
belonging to a land. Contains two famous 
poems: "El barrio**^ as a i>ersonirication of 
a diabolic, human-consufhing place; ^Stu- 
pid America" which pleads with dominant 
society in taking notice of Chipano artistic 
potential. Usually very conscious of form 

\by resorting to the use of popular versifica^ 
tion and rhyme. 

It's Cold: 52 Cold Thought- 



Poems of Abelardo, Salt Lal^e City: 
Barrio Publications, 1974. 

Seen as a wandering troubadour, the poet 
compiles impressions inspired frpm his 
many travels. Poetically Structures an ex- 
periential road-map through quixotic re- 
flexions. Chicaniza all that he sees while 
viewing it in collective terms so that the fu^ 
ture may provide a universal ^ermandad. 
Poetry moved by a strong sense of altruism 
\ and ethics. Messages reflect a profound sin- 
cerity and compassion in treatment of sub^ 
ject matter. Becomes ^conscience of huma 
condition and justice for all (not just Chi- 
canos) so that both oppressor and oppressed 
will be liberated. Love is his weapon. Not 
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all poetry is social protest. CombincB prose 
«Wl pP^* >noie prosaic poetiy than poetic 
;pYttM|e ~ based OA ideas^ not imagesCA mul- 
iiplkity of experience allows poet to ex- 
periment with diverse techniques (rhym^» 
free verse, one-way conversations, and use 
of proverbs). Abo included arc considera- 
tions on poetic inspiration and criticism. 
Most hiought-poems are written in the first 
person, at times serving as the spokesman 
for many. Discloses a self-portrayal of per- 
sonal likes and disHkes and Movement con- 
tributions. Abelardo evaluates " different 
facets of current Chicano cultural trends. 
At times, he criticizes Movement activities 
and its dogmatic tendencies. Expresses an 
expanded concept of Chicanismo: "... I 
thought about our slogan ^Dentro de la 
Raza todo, fuera de la Raza nada,* and 1 
almost wept because it implies nothing more 
than a prison, a limitation and that is a con- 
tradiction to the CRiCSno spirit." (p. 92) 
/Abelardo here continues to be vibrant and 
simply good, 

Reflexiones , . . n.p., no date. 

Prosaic poems of an intimate nature, rang- 
ing from solitude and disillusionment to 
spiritual suffering. Also exalts the mother 
figure and puts in ballad form the triumph 
of a Chicano mayor. Not a^ moving as olhcii^ 
Abelardo poetry; at times too p/osaically 
personal and trite. 

Delgado, Abelardo, et ai Los cuatfo. Den- 
ver, Colorado: Barrio Publications, 
1970. 

A unique collection of some of the earliest 
protest poetry by Abelardo Delgildo, Ray- 



^mundo ""Tigre** P^z, Ricardo Sinchez . 
and Juan Valdez (Ma]^aleno Ayila)v To- 
gether form a manifesto of natioiialist poe- 
try whose purpose is to attack and setisi-\ 

. tize dominant society to its destniqjdve rpl^ 
in relation to Chicanos. A definite angry 
tone pervades throughout. While poetically 
documenting police brutality ^ the Los 
Angeles Moratorium (1970), Aoelardo ac- 
cuses American society of being overly sti^^ 
ling, bureaucratic and dehunpuiized. Tigie ^ 
-feels ll should weep in shame for having 
perpetuated' hate and discontentment: "Cry 

, white man, plain tears are not enough. / ' 
Cry, cry blood, cry rcd^ Everything you hate ^ 

. (p. 22) S&nchez calls for the secession 
of Aztlin f/om the U.S. and indicts the 
latter with, desmadres. Avila 'condemns 
democracy^ labeling its sister, justice, a 
whore. Overall excellent .examples of revo- 
lutionary poetry reflecting early Movement 
fervor. 

De Hoyos, Angela. Arise, Chicano and 
other poems. Translated into Spanish 
by Mireya Robles. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: Backstage Books, 1975. V 

An excellent bilingual edition of social pro- 
test at its best, with philosophical overtones. 
Poeticizes an ethnic ideology in humanistic 
terms. Expresses the general lack of under* 
\tanding between two cultures due to basic 
cultural differences^ economic factors and 
modern technological sterility. Her rebel- 
lious state of mindjdischarges a subtle but 
strong ironic tone; at times inciting, other 
times comforting; The outstanding feature 
is the choice of language (both polished and 
precisely poetic): for example, **ln your mi- 
grant's world of hand-to-mouth days.*^ (p. 
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hivmg tal^ a deto^ 
^^^ilid^^^^:^^^^^ ^Perhap* spin< 
1^ / to tiiia:.m: 

bet 

thie' ieft-ovtrs of a greed 
(p, 29) TKis Chicana poet^ 
iesls^ btr internalized 
sensitivity and poetic tal^ht 
translations are faithf/il 
poems. 



mencan so- 
from what it 
ay. I shall ac- 
hd held out A 
Ig content / with 
establishment." 
asterfully mani- 
g^Ie with great 
. iyiireya Robles' 
to thb original 



' ' Chicand Poems for the Barrio. 

Bloomington, /Indiana: Backstage 
Books, 1975, / 

This excellent Chi^ana poet manifests her 
innermost concerns in trying to preserve 
her peopIe*s traditions. A tone of lamenting 
persists in most poems because she recog- 
nizes a desperadb situation: "I was born 
too late / in a land / that no longer belongs 
to me." (p. 4) Despite a challenging attitude, 
she sees herself parrying a **nameless grief:" 
"'En tierra de gringo / vamos poco a poco / 
sepultando todo.'* (p. 8) Of an accusatory 
nature, most poems are aggressive mani- 
festos depicting social conditions as they 
are. She deplores the assimilation demands 
by Anglo society. Her poetry represents a 
defense of retaining an ethnic identity. Her 
constructive ipbellion Easily eludes the dog- 
matic because she offers solutions: /'I must 
wait for the ci)nquering barbarian / to learn 
the Spanish Iword for love: / hermano." 
^(p. 5) Poet'sfoiitcries of grief expose social 
evils and suggest hope when they are cor^ 
rected. Mixes Spanish and English natur- 
ally. 



— Selecciohes Translated by Mi- 

reya Robles. Xalapa; Veracruz (M6xi- 
co): Universidad Veriftcnizana, 1976. 

'A compilation of fine melancholic poetry 
which defines the poet's wOrW-vie>y. Gener- 
ally pessimistic in tone, the poetic voice con- 
stantly addresses itself to Life, depicting it 
as k "mortal trap'* permeated by emptiness, 
illusions; misgivings, injustice, brutalities, 
and pain. Sees art as the only means of ob- 
taininj^ perfection and happiness, consider- 
ing it an eterhal fountain of truth and love. 
Also reproaches American society for its 
hyperbolic dependence on commercialism 
and for its deafness to the pleas of th^ose in 
need. Stylistically, the metaphor serves as 
the fundamental structure to ihe poems, 
thus creating a metaphysical and philosoph- 
ical poetic atmosphi^re. Irony often provides 
an added spark to the critical message. A 
captivating seriousness -pervades through- 
out which requires a refiective reader. This 
collection exhibits another prime example 
of Chicana expression effective in universal- 
izing the social message. ^ * 



7 was born too late 
in a land 

that nd longer belongs to nie.'*^ 

" ANGEl.A Dt: HOY OS 
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Df L«6ii^^ Nqtlifalf. CJ^mno Poet. Lub- 
\^ bbck/TMa8: Trucha (Publications, 
1973 > 

A bilingual edition of po^^T^jed with fan- 
tasy, persistent plastic imagery an^l external ^ 
sensuality. Nephtalj^S' aesthetic objective is 
to demonstrate what it means to be a Chi- 
cano poet: frpe-flying with all life elements 
at his c^ispo"^: A cosmic vagabond am I / a 
d^elict in space.*" {p. 31) His best poeto, '•A 
Coca Cola drpam,*" is a surrealistic piockery 
of commercialism. Book's effect is greatly 
enhanced by flamboyant, surrealistic draw- 
ings or.imacges that clearly.show the author^s 
artistic^ talents. 

Elizondo, Sergio* Pert4>s y antiperros: Una , 
ipica chicarxQ, English yarislation by 
Gustavo Segade. Berferfcy, California: 
Quinto Sol Publications, Inc., 1972. 

A series of poems with a thematic sequence 
that together form a poetic landmark as a 
.Chicano epic. The title synthesizes the 
dialectical nature of a long process of con- 
tradictions, dqtours and opposing elements 
rwe"" Vs. *nhcyr ^'yesterday" vs. "to^lay," 
**spirituar vs. "material"). A vital trans- 
formation is manifested: an emphasis on 
oral tradition or legend becoming the >vrit- 
ten word; the anonymous or supposedly 
ahistorical becoming history. Structurally, 
each poem constitutes a piece of mosaic 
which, as a whole, projects a personal dis- 
covery of identity that parallels a collective 
trajectory. A poetic voice functions simul- 
taneously as. object and symbols;^he retells 
his own experiences and those of others. 
P6ems serve as a mirror for self-criticism 
and as an "awakening- to former shapie and 



{ 



cultViral!blj[hdness. The affirmation of a self 
(proudly) rejects acculturation into tl^ 
mainstream of Aijiglo society. With the last 
poem "^Camino perfecci6n»** t|!ie final 
effect should be cathartic, implying that the 
Chicand reader reevaluate this road to find- 
ing himself and thus seek an extra-literary 
solution. "Camino ide perfeccidn^y repre- 
sents, . in .effect, another "^beginmng** in 
saarch of more authentic values hi* contrast 
to predoipinarft plasticity in modern Ameri- 
can society. Elizondo masterfully qaptures 
a people's expressive traditions: playfully 
mocks death, devalues machismo, satirizes 
macrosociety's attitudes. In keeping with 
^his epic, tone, language becomes progress- 
. iyely less formal into a variant of Chicano 
speech. Does not appeal to traditional epical 
heroism to be convincingly moving^ 



Frack, Seth Alexander, editor. Menudo. 
El Paso, Texas: One Eye Press, 1972. 

A pamphlet anthology on poetry with con- 
tributions from both Chicanos and non- 
Chicanos. Included are: Abelardo, Philip 
Ortego, Carlos Morton, Ricardo S&nchez, 
Betty Luj^n and Guillermo Contreras. Al- 
though eroticism predominates, themes 
deal with natur^ love, Chicano identity, the 
woman, etc. Eroticism tends to be more vul- 
gar than aesthetic; often too shallow. Gen-, 
erally weak poetry because it gives in to 
easy prosaic expression. The only possible 
highlights iare Ricardo Sinchez' "Mujer del 
barrio^rtmrhage to the Chicana, and Philip 
Ortego's "Hijos de la chingada," an expos6 
of cultural identity. 
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Ma- 

nim lRoHty. Mmneapon^ Minnesota: 
Chieuo Studies, 'University of Minne- 
sota, 1975; 

A selection of carefully worked poetry, filled 
. with satire and critical irony. Its division 
consists of five p^s: ""ChicaAa Themes*" is 
^ dominated by a pro-feminist, anti-machista 
position which promotes Chicana libera- 
^ tion and partidpation in the revolution; 
poenu in ^Blasfemias y moralejas*^ satirises 
Christiai^ values and American ideals, for 
example, criticizing Jhe* . Amerij^an ^doubles- 
standard policy and mocking certain Chi- 
cano types; **Rural Mountain Valley Scenes, 
AztUn, Colorado** contains autobiographi- 
cal poetry reminiscent of experiences in the 
San Luis Valley (Colorado); "Love poems 
to a Pinto** tenderly reveals her love for Jos6 
GaitAn; and "P'oesfa B.C. (Before the Chi- 
cano Movement)" presents poetry of a uni- 
versal nature depicting tcaditional themes. 
Written in Spanish,- English or combina- 
tions thereof, most poems reflect an intellec- 
tual Chioana perspective. 

6aniboa, Rcymundo and Ernesto Padilla. 

The Baby Chopk and Other Remnants. 
Terope, Arizona: Other Voices Pub- 
lishing House, 1976. 

A collection of poetry by two Chicano poets. 
Reymundo Gamboa prefers the reflective 
flash technique which is rarely profound, 
but simply a segment of life. He often de- 
pends on flat wit with which to create a 
lyrical image. Ernest^ Padilla relies on the 
metaphor to give an impression of sensi- 
tivity. His innovative spirit lies in a desire 
to make poetic comments on art and the 



creative ^act. Together, these two poets 
reflect the liberty^ taken, by many ChicanO 
poets to . deal with virtually any subjei^t, 
mixing small Chicano notes with universal 
concerns. . 

Garcia, Ricardo. Selected Poetry. Berkeley, 
California: Quinto Sol Publications, 
Inc., 1973. ^ 

In these 46 potms, the objective is primarily 
aesthetic: the poetic act of crdttmg becomes 
the main concern. Employs a hermetic, per*^ 
sonar code of imagery. Gajrcia's travels have - 
contributed to a broad world-view, provid* 
ing him with an extensive experiential reper* 
toire. Experience is reduced to a conveyor 
belt of images, filled wUh dreamt and frag- 
mented fantasies. Estanishesa parallelism: 
conscioUs vs. subconscious and sea (amor* 
fous) vs. earth (concrete), whose focus is 
that buffer zone of the indefmable. Con- 
verging point of extremes gain meaning. A 
general lack of, punctuation gives each 
\yerse multiple significance and independ- 
ence. Realities float as in dreams. Highly 
polished, low-key, non-Movement poe- 
try. Departing from tbt others, last poem 
("Gregorio Cortez^^tontains a social mes- 
sage of constaTifpersecution. Good example 
of Chicano poetics of the universal trend 
seeking to experience the cosmos through 
internalization. 

G6mez-Quiilones, Juan. 5th and Grande 
Vista. Staten Island, New York: Edi- 
torial Mensaje, 1974. 

G6me2^Quiftones i)oeticizes the four per- 
iSds of his persoYial evolution by following 
a backward progression through time. End 
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\ • result is an ideological definition of hiniielf. 
j^. The prologue titled "^Cantp^l tribajpMlof* ; 
establishes the tone pf ' a soc!o«*pblitU?ld 
manifesto, but the other four >am 'fel1ei(H 
^ divergent tendencies and experiences )|i the 
making of a Chicano poet.^The Bidlad of 
\ Bill Rivera*^ pertains to the epic genre with 
>an interesting mixture of comWo5» Mejqican 
hUk songs, Nahuatl phrases, and puri^nt 
Chicano realities. ^'Series R"* deals with lyri- 
cal love poems. **War** series experii^ents 
with various forms (fOf e:(ample//iaiil:u5[) 
and a variety of themes (political, barrio 
identity). The fmal part, ^Nonsense and 
Exercise," is really the starting point of the 
poet s identity and awareoessr' G6mez- 
Quiflones attempts to demonstrate how 
chicanismo is the result of two«,«eilltural 
forces at a cross-road» 

/ Gonzales, Rodolfo ^Corky."* lam Joaquin I 
Yo soy Joaquin. New York: Bantam ' 
Pathfinder Editions. 1972. 

An epic poem depicting the Chicano heroic-- 
ally from his indigenous-Hispanic roots to 
his contemporary circumstance. Utilizes a 
literary technique df poiitraying a collective , 
self in the process of its historical gesta- 
tion. This self obtains a self-upderstanding 
by exploring its own; history, thus seeking 
refuge in its inner strength. Encompasses^ 
a fusion of symbolic paradoxical elements 
(for example, Cortes and Cuauht6t1ioc: 
oppressor and oppressed) in order to create 
an accurate representation of Chicano mei- 
tizaje. Resurrects a forgotten mythology 
in quest for identity and pride; reconstructs, 
a people's selfTimage. An historical mani- 
festo universalizing struggle for cultural 
survival while establishing Joaquin Murrie- 
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ta at a uiiif(ttely Chicano syrfibpl of resist- for jtsclf. With regard to structure, an in- 
liDpe; G«ntidered to be by ihany a type of gigtent effort to make verses rhyme empha-,- 
f««tk Bible for iu oratorical tdne of protest. jj^eg form more than content. Excellent 
Perhaps the first great work which sets a artwork is done by Jos6 Antonio Burciaga. 
. precedence for subsequent Movement poe- 
try. Originally published in 1967 as a bi- 'Herrera, Juan Felipe. Robozos of love / we 
lingual edition by the Crusade for Justice have oven I sudor de pueblos I orWur 
in Denver, Colorado. i,ack. San Diego, California: Toltecas 

en Aztlin Publications, 1974. 

Gonialcs; Sylvia AUcia. La chicane piensa. ^^.^ ^^^^ ,y^j^j^^ ^ beautiful series of 

No publisher, 1974. ' chants announcing the creation or "Renaci- 

miento revival" of a nation asserting itself, 

A Chicana's social-cultural conscience Amerindia ("ancient vicntre of dawns to- 

• through poetry, short fiction and essays ^.^y.,) jhetfour melodies of the title are 
(or a mixture of any combination). Basically interwoven" tnto a symbolic rebozo in show- 
consists of a menul journey as an explora- ^ people's laborious efforts in re-estab- 
tioh into mind, soul and heart. The book's Ushing harmony through the sacred act of 

.uniqueness is not to be confused as a strictly ^ blossoming. The poet seeks to en- 
feminist approach, but rather Tiow Gon- compass a sort Of mystical experience in a 
zales develops her woman identity into an cospiic whole by uniting dualities {seHor- 
expression of universality. If her personal senora. wind and rain, love and energy, 
history is divided into six stages (as is the time-space). Nature provides the viul con- 
book), her woman identity is divided into tributing' force to accomplish the goal: a 
three: first, understanding her individual* ^.y^jg Herrera avoids the mere intel- 
self; second, relating^ it to a collective self; lectual exercise by stylizing, his poetry with 
third, becoming a symbol of the jie*,wom- simplicity and affection. Goes beyond the 
an«iThrough an open, introspeptivc process, limitations of coaveritional language (words 
iljei becomes aware of herself as a person, gyniax) creating neologisms (fof ex- 
a woman. and an artist. Gonzales not only. ample, "calaveralmas"), non-redundant 
thinkii she feels. A philosophical tone per- combinations of Spanish and EngUsh ("a 
sists irt the act of self-disco^cry, conse- celebtar woven brazos branches ramas"), 
quently making her findings more intelWc- echoing constructions ("raza rise / RAZA-' 
tual than experiential within the context ^gj^^) innovative calligrams. Meant to 
that the poetic voice reyeals no physical an open book with no real beginning or 
suffering with regard to immediate needs „(, p^gg numbers, no titles, but cer- 
(food, ^heher), but does expose a mental/ (^j^jy upward movement. Captures 
spiritual dissatisfaction with traditional the iTlowing vitality' of an indigenous spir- 
role» and values. Book represents an affir- ituality and cosmology (especially Huichol 
mation of womanhood, not by a,ttacking Targscan)'- Communic^t.es the' expe^ 
arche^pal enemies but by an intrdspective riential sensuality that indigenous ele- 
repio<fKtion of a woman's self speaking 

' ■ : C ■ . :. - ■ 
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" nuents provide. The illustrations are in them- 
selves poetic talligrams. • 

Wwck; Altx. Space Flutes vitd Bartio 
pQths. San Diego, California: Fran- 
«hcn Printing Collective, 1972. 

An intense poetic production from the view- 
point erf an cx-hcroin addict. Outstanding 
feature is a surprising, complex, free-asso- 
ciated imagery that rapidly flashes Chicano 
barrio realities through a psychcdcHe prism. 
Produces an effect of dazzlement as a barrio 
spirit flic« freely through the infmitc cxtcn^ 
sions of space. Bitterness often gives way to 
sensual tenderness: Kirack incorporates va- 
rious cxotjc fantasies such as dragons, 
witches and pharaohs into a Chicano cos- 
n^os while walking the streets of a San Dic^o 
barrio *^lost amidst a sea of one-way signs." 
Brilliant images of hallucinations transform 
an ordinary ^world into suprareality. Ex- 
presses an aversidn toward a commercial- 
ized culture that has placed a price on 
identity. Kirack*s image-tripping penetrates 
unrelated details of life in search of a mean- 
ingful existence. Illustrated by numerous 
sketches aiyl drawing by MAvio Accvcdo 
Torero. 

M*ndear, Larry and Lloyd Mondrag6n, 

editors. Expressions and Ideas/ Expre- 
Siones e ideas. Salt Lake City, Utah: 
.n.p., n.d. 

A student publication from Abelardo's cre- 
ative writing classes from the University of 
Utah. Represents a year's^ effort in express- 
ing the many . facets and dimensions of 
Chicano experience. Reflects Abelardo's in- 
fluences for the multiple poetic messages, 

I 



RcVeals a rich source of creativity through 
all unknown authors. 



Mindez M., Miguel, los cridderos Hunta^ 
nos (^pica de los desampqrddos) y Sa^ 
huaros. Tucson, Arizona; Editorial 
P.cregrinos, 1976. 

Divided into two poems, the first represents 
a powerfully poetic epic abqut the under- 
dogs called Humillados (humiliated ones), 
A roaming, poet, in trying to find himself, 
looks for his roots and his essence in the 
. desert. In the midst of confusion, not kno^V 
ing where he has been or whctc he is going, 
he knows sonriething for certain: "S61o s^ / 
que he llegado / a donde la tristeza es reina 
V y soberana la miseria." (p. I) Despite his * 
sear^ away from modern alienation, he 
ironically finds himself in a parallel situa^ 
. tion by encountering human breeding places 
of Humillados run by a group called Rapifia 
(meaning plundering) and their henchmen 
called Aguij6n (meaning spur or sting), 
M^ndez here creates an allegory-of exploita- 
tion. Narrative voice finally leaves this in- 
fernal place and dialogues with tbe desert 
cacti, i^alizing that his destiny is to be found 
in nature. Poetry is richly metapha[ical, es- 
pecially in the second pociii titled "Sa- 
huaros," where the, poet asks the reader- 
tourist to join him into entering the coufitry 
of thei^ahuaro cacti. This poem isdistinctfy 
thiei)cst lyrical pcrsonifica of the desert 
^ambient in Chicano literature. Imagery lit- 
erally comes to lif6. The wandei^ing poet in 
the end fjnds his identity in the land of the 
flora: "Esta tierra / este paisaje / todo cs' 
A/tl^n / con el alma universal del indio," 
(p. 81) 

I 
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WHaatOft ioU. SI sol y los de abqfo and 
>• otkn RX.A.F. poems. S«i Frattciko; 
Bdicdonetiooho^^he, 1972. / 

Movement poetty filled with hato loco satire 
wtieie DOthing b sacreil except the ^'awak- 
eniiiif to his true identity. ReafTirms a 
Chicano-fttyle " existentialism in contrast 
to an alienating Anglo world. Montoya 
criticizes the Catholic Chuix:h and its agents 
A an effort to discard unwanted elements 
frotti his cultural identity and meanwhile 
searches for aiiftienticity in Aztec symbols 
"and barrio people. The title constitutes a 
vary real paradox: a people's seeking the 
maximum goal (the sun) while social forces 
oppress them. The poem "El sol y los dc 
abajo^ is an epic 6f the underdogs, remin- 
iscing about better times in the past. Strange 
arrangement by having two books in one: 
simultaneously published with Alejandro 
Murgufa*s Oracion. a la mano poderosa, 
the latief wmg distinguished from Mon- 
toya*s by bemg placed upside down. 

■' ' ' ' 

Mora, Ricardo. The Black Sun^ Lubbock, 
• Texas: Trucha Publications, Inc. 1975. 

Composed during the poet's incarceration 
in the Colorado State Penitentiary, these 
forty^x poems vary in theme from love 
and hate to Movqnent concerns; in attitude 
from, tenderness to blatant anger; in tone 
from joy to profound solitude. Through 
such p»endUlar diversity. Mora projects a 
. completeneissi an essence of personal. totali- 
ty: -I am l.** (^141) He realizes that he can 
depend on (lo^trtre but himself; he fully 
comes to grips with himself. Time is one of 
his major thematic concerns:, doesn't allow 
time to conquer him, instead he defies it. 
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Deprived of freedom for over twenty yefiirs, 
his poetic will transiiends prison; walls. The 
; titl^, The. Black Syn, :\M B metaphor describ- 
ing the meaninglessness and nothingness^ 
of being while in prison. Refers to an" in-/ 
ierior state of being. Paradoxically, he di;er 
ates his own. sun. Uses blunt and unprna- 
mented langufige with foi^c<^, either allSparft 
isVor all Enj^isH. t 

* # 

Moreno, tllprinda. La mujer es la tierra: La 
tierra de* vida, Berkeley, California: 
Casa Editorial, 1975, 

The central focus of this free verse poetry is 
on the woman. Affirms a feminist libera- 
tion ideology: *'iAy mujer de la Ra4# / 
luchen por nuestca causa . . . / Acaben con 
la ihiseria de la'dualidadr (p. 5) Suggests 
that Chicana^ talce Sor Juana In^s de la 
Cruz as an example of an emancipated 



woman. Views womalfi, like earthy as giver 
of life,^ftnd children as hope for the future. 
•■Stations of the cross-roads / never^for- 
gotten paths'* explores the hardships of her 
"Blaxiqaji*' son, born of. two cultured. In-* 
eorporates songs, coii^ed sayings and poetid' 
excerpts to create hybrid poetry. Supports 
and supplicates Chicana activism: "Querc- 
mos la f6rmula / jiqueremos justicia!! / La 
mujer en pie de lucha: iiY la hora es ya!!" 
(p. 28) ,Book is effectively illustrated by 
drawings and photography. 

Morton, Carloi. Whiit Heroin Winter, El 
P^so, Texas: One Eye Press, 1971, 

. A series of urbah oriented poetry fine's with 
symbolism representative of chaos and vioT 
Icnce, Reveals many^ iatitobiographicail 
notes. Rebellious narrator recalls personal 

^ experiences as a journalist in Chicago and 



a ttu4entat EfPaio, Texas. By the title, he 
nitn to Mcitl and cultural genocide caused 
by iirbao itti^ul: "THEN CAME URBAN 
RBNBWAL I aiu^ it descended upon our 
community like death / like a white heroin 
winter.^ (p. S]^ Written almost entirely in 
Bni^t free verse poetry displays binary 
imaferyt both violent and tender. Compares 
the decadent urt^n scene with the more 
humane rural setting. 

Miirgii(a» Alejandro. Oractdn a la mano 
poderosa. San Francisco: Ediciones 
Pocho-Chc, 1972. 

Poetic sighs of relief from experiencing 
loneliness and a sense of encirclement: 
am going in circles / the round about is 
spinning.** (p. 1) Poet sees himself as a cas- 
ualty of urban life and time. Seeks refuge 
in a woman through persistent sexual meta- 
phors. Expresses a deep sense of wasting 
away within an insensitive society. Also 
incmdes an essay-play called **The Theatre 
as Revolution / The Revolution as The- 
atre** which diaipioses social evils in Latin 
AniS^rica and Third World political aspira- 
tions. Book is greatly enhanced by surrealis- 
tic photographs by Adal. 

Ochoa, Jcs^ Bi A Soft Tongue Shall Breate 
Hardness. El Paso, Texas: American 
Printing Co., 1973. 

With few exceptions, the poems of this col- 
lection tend toward' a new Cit^iversal trend 
of some Chicano poetry. Rather than politi- 
cal ends, poet seeks a Christian brother^ 
hood: '^Come v^ith me in search of love; 
/ . > . todos somos hijos del mismo Padre 
, IWos.** (p. 31) Develops a poetic world of 




intimate perceptions with a delicate aiid 
mellow style. Divided into three parts, book 
IS generally limited to traditional topics: 1) 
the section titled **Love poems** deals with 
many kinds of love; 2) ^'Hospital poems** 
satirically portrays the hospital as a house of 
' death and poimra religious matters; 3) 
soft tongue shall break hardness** treata 
other traditional topics such as war, life, 
time, family, unjust laws, etc. Ochoa essen- 
tially demonstrates how love and faith are 
effective instruments of struggle. Written 
almost entirely in English. 

Piret, Raymundo (Tigre). Free, Free at 
Last, Denver, Colorado: Barrio Publi- 
cations, 1979. if 

A collection of eaMy protest poetry Con- 
demning the U.S. as a -Theatre of Death**^ 
which harbors injustice, hate and discon- 
tentment. An angry poetic voice establishes 
itself as a messianic spirit and speaks out 
in defence of his^people: **Vvci the light of ^ 
the living dead. / Tm the heart of the Revo- 
lution.** (p.' 6) Promotes the idea that vio- 
lence and revolution are the only possible 
means for obtaining change. Sympathetic- 
ally portraying the Chicano Movenv^nt, 
considers it a rebirth and a provider of 
freedom. Generally^ood but typical of 
much protest poetry:"^lections are at times 
overly rhetorical and prosaic. 

f j . "^haxpx. No publisher, 1971. 

Movement poetry with a strong social mes- 
sage denouncing evils fi^ch as exploitation 
and oppression. A combative spirit bursts 
out with anger in defense of his ''invisible 
people,'' who try to survive within the en- 
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'■'■Vifji |i|(§ii t of humanotd superficiality. 

(M^ of freedom and justice while 

: li^ threatened and 

ylllitk iUi^W^ fup« wgent 

;;'|tMwm and aetions to solve suffering, es- 
of the migrant worker. Poetry 
PPIi^owiril the prosaic pamphlet or the 
pvam^ manifMto. Though oftentimes 
? <41didih, book's vahie lies in the poet's re- 

sistaiioe t^ give in Or to surrender his mind. 

Represents a poetic ideology. 

The Secret Meaning of Death, 



Lubbock^ Texas: Trucha Publications, 
Inc.. 1972. 

Soda) proteit poetry with death as a central 
. thtme. A rebellious spirit questions insti- 
tutionalized iqjttstiees which have caused 
death. Denounces American society for vic- 
timizing the Chicano: '^I fmd myself in a 
simple world but I'm not and will never be. 
/ Or will I be the beast of this world another 
piece of meat . . {f, 13) Poet expresses 
being tired of '^builders of meaningless sym- 
bols.*^ (p. 4) A definite ideology is prevalent 
while the poems attain lyrical qualities. A 
sense of grief for present social conditions 
is ktrong but even more emphatic is the de- 
sire to (tefeat all obstacles and become free. 
American materiaUsm is seen for what it is. 
Illustrations which aim at shocking the 
reader accompany some poems. 

Quintana, Leroy and Nora Eidelberg, edi- 
tors. Inscape: Phoenix, Arista: The 
Baleen Press, 1974. W 

A special Spanish^English issue from pre- 
dominantly Chicarto contributors. In not 
hihdng one central theme, this collection 



unites personal lyrical poetry. Leroy V. 
Quintana sentimentally evokes a likeable 
Don Santos from the past. Juan Bruce- 
NovQia, showing st|(ns of Octavio Paz' in- 
fluence, develops fine erotic poetry in "^Ino^ 
cencia perversa"^ and philosophical sensual- 
ity that is time in itsetf in *^Gantabs el ciego 
JUan." Laurence S. Fallis and Guadalupe 
Valdds-Fallis paint a special sadntss in old 
sailors' lives. Leo Romero briefly describes 
having seen Ifl llorona. Olorim Visquez 
Anderson's anecdote alludes to a horse, a 
symbol of freedom. E. S. Rivero cixpresses 
a desire of wanting to be remembered by 
a loved one. In ""En tomo a la poesllt*' Mi- 
guel M6ndez M. creates perhaps the best 
poetic descriptions of an ar5 paitica: views 
poetry as transitory and ephemeral or a 
glimpse that disappears into infinity; defines 
a poet as an ?image-maker and a clown" 
who cries while laughing among nietaphoric 
symbols; offers a profound insight into the 
creative act. Roberto Sandoval concentrates 
on the stigma of beiiig a coyote (mixture 
of Anglo and Mexican). Aristeo Brito phi- 
losophizes on death, life and God. The col- 
lection provides variety in new literary 
trends. , < . 

Ramirez, Orlando, editor. Cambios Phideo. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale MechjS, 
1976. 

A collection of poems from students and 
professors from Yale MECH A. Projects the 
diversity in Chicano experience: recreating 
barrios, missing home incidems, dissecting 
a present existential situation, defining the 
inner self, expressing social injustice, po- 
eticizing an insignificant event and philoso- 
phizing the absurd. Poems are generally* 
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oriented toward a universal poetics. 

RoylMllf Rom Mary (La Manita). From la 
ttatwia to iBnvidia • • . A Few Reflec- 
rtons. J>t^^ Southwest 
CluAimHmm^ Minority Publica- 
.tioni, ipl 

A coUectkMI of 13 low*key0d, poetic reflec- 
tions of an intimate nature. Sectioned ac- 
cording to theme: loneliness^ pain, nature, 
woman, 'Raza. Generally prosaic but does 
capture a tone of her inner tenderness. Very 
good Chicana firmness in hier poetry. Seeks 
a universal identity: ''Woman. / Minority, / 
Mexican. / Please, let my / HUMAN-NESS 
/ come / through . . ."(n.p.) One of the earli- 
est known books of poetry by a Chicana. 
Recommended but unfortunately too short. 

iSalliias, Lola Omar. Crazy Gypsy. Fresno, 
California: Origenes Publications, La 
Raza Studies F.S.C., 1970. 

One of the first works of poetry published 
by a Chicano, this collection delineates the 
stages of Salinas* poetic evolution between 
1964 and 1969. Central focus is on his jje- 
oeased'mother while exploring other themes 
such as social protest, woman, death, and 
quixotic expectatiqi^. Reflexions and testi- 
mony of personal anguish and loneliness. 
Selections are impregnated with surrealistic 
imagery. Poems either in standard Spanish 
or English; written in free verse. Generally 
good, sometimes too prosaic. Drawings 
by Tony Perales and John Sierra comple- 
ment poetic themes. 

Salinas, Raul R. Viaje/ Trip. Providence, 
Rhode Island: Hcllcoal Prc$s, 1973. 



Written during poet's imprisonment* thaia 
five poems mark his life trajectory ind 
socio-political awareness. Manages to cre- 
ate a toUl picture of the barrio. His pur* 
pose is to immortalize qualitiei of a place 
rarely recognized. ""A trip throujgh the mind 
jair is reminiscent of the intra*liistory of his 
nonexistent barrio. "'Journey IF^ nostal- 
gically recalls his childhood and adolescent 
years. ""Ciego/sordo/mudo** manifests his 
social awakening through bato loco expres- 
sion. "^New from San Quentin** recoijipts in a 
poetic form the murdei^^f George Jack- 
son. '^Los, caudillos** exalts the eflfoits of 
Chicano and Puerto Rican leaders, acclaifn- 
ing their solidarity^. Message is aided by 
graffiti drawinjjs. ^ 

Sinchez, Ricardo. Canto y gritp mi Hbira- 
cidn (y lloro mis desmadrazgos . . .> El 
Paso, Texas: MictlaPublicationi; Inc., 
1971. ^ , ^ * 

This work, an important landmark in Chi- 
cano literature, poeticizes a personal batp 
loco reality. S&nchez' ' poetic expression 
gains authenticity by fusing two supposed 
opposite modes, that of the bato loco and 
the sophisticate. A relegated existence ef- 
fuses, condemnations with anger, affirm- 
ing his own self and asserting a collective 
identity. Projects a type of Chicano existen- 
tialism of the individual in the act of liber- 
ating himself through the creative process 
which becomes aesthetic sustenance for> 
others. Qoing beyond ^e scope of lyrical 
poetry, he. rejects passive contemplation, 
for an acutely critical perspective of con- 
temporary existence. He paints a grim view 
of barrio ^realities and of an insensitive 
Anglo society. Original because of his ag- 
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, grtftivetiMlinvmtivelftliguasc.HUgrafn^^ 
<rf imwtmcfM meant to move the 
MMWier to an awirenaat . The poems (or ideo- 
kill^ Hocompanied by 

all of 

wilicli Have a td«io-poUt^c*l purpoie. fiko- 
tMy ItiGori^tei dltttmilar poetic 61e- 
menu: rapfad leriet of iaiafes, graffitUype 
ddmbinations, languafe variations (English, 
Spankh, cald, neologisms), autobiographic 
CfU sketches, free verse, etc. An excellent 
poetic manifesto of earlyi Movement con- 
cerns as the poet traces his personal aliena- 
tion. 

^ . Htchizospelh. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: Chicanb Studies Center 
(UCLA), 1976. 

A monumental collection of poetry by a sin- 
gle author. Comprised of introductory 
essay-poeiM followed by 100 poems. Con- 

" tinues or» better yet, amplifies the themes 
established in his first book, Canio y grito 
pii liberacidn, with a defmite change in tone: 
now more constructive and less desperate. 
At times proves to be more profound by dis- 
closing a litany of existential tidbits and 
desmadres of his personal odyssey; other 
times, the power of his expression is lost due 
to t^e book's length and insistent repetition. 
Important for developing the poetics of , 
being of a bato loco pkaro with a mask of 
tnany faces or a cross-section of fervent 
States of mind: anger, tenderness, contempt, 
sexual temptations, indignation, melan- . 

K choly^ sadness, fraternal love, paternalism, 
obsessiveness, moralizing, and philoso-y 
phizing. A compulsive voice is unable to re- 
strain from manifesting its Chicano eon- 
science, converting the private outpouring 



of its chicanismo into property of public 
domain. This explains the free-flowing, 
stream-of-coniciousness framework of pro- 
saic thoughu fragmented into verse forms 
and gnifiti labels. Serves to reflect a process 
of vitality in search of synthesizing the para- 
doxical sense pf existence. I^nchez tries to < 
give order to his^ experiential chaos. As a 
result, manages to define himself and the 
Chitono, both as parts of a process of fused 
experiences. One fundamental con(ra4ic- 
tion adds internal vitality to the work: the 
poet professes that one ought not take one- 
self too seriously, but nevertheless he pro- 
ceeds to do so himself. Such a position al- 
lows him to moralize and criticize freely in 
attempts to jdemythicize Movement leaders* 
charisma a Ad to satirize preteiitious ideolo- 
gies. Among his many dea^ opinions, he 
rejects any one system because that means 
standardization which destroys individual 
spontaneity. If his sarcastic neologisms are 
clever and his anarchy genuine^ his personal 
veM^etta is demeahing. A plea for human- 
istic societal values still peiNists and, con- 
sequently; he is willing to explore any in- 
conceivable avenue to communicate his 
basic alienation. Each poem is accompanied 
by .a brief side note that provides the date 
of composition plus a parallel statement 
which explains its context. Sanchez* mad- 
ness' can be attributed to a complex person- 
ality: he expresses his anger best in English, 
his past best in Spanish and his iVonic picaro 
world-view by combining the two languages 
through witty linguistic inventions. Fifst 
edition is complemented with original illus- 
trations and designs by Willie Herr6n. 
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tmin^ UmtlmU>. Vicia de Uusiones. Corpus 
, . Chriiti, texai: El Teroer Sol Book 
Store, Inc., 1971, 

A voifMl of sorrow and melancholy manifesu 
ilietf is ft poetk conscience of nonconfor- 
mity in fine protest poetry. Constitutes a 
powerful, human irony t the poet, in effect, 
foiesees his own death and gives reasons 
why — having lived a life of illusions. Ac^ 
tually killed |n.an unexphiined bombing in 
Boukler, Cdlondo, this voice of premoni- 
tion dies and^tesurrects to haunt the reader 
in an effort to combat the apathy of the 
"^living dead.** Creates the contemporary, 
stage, where, thraiatically. Life and Death, 
as symbolic characters, struggle in a[ ''sea of 
*^hattered dreams.** (poem 36) His spiritual 
militancy is containeid and filtered through 
a series^of machine-gun-like versus of frag- 
mented ideas. The poet represents a meta- 
physical rebel with a very real social com- 
mitment. Produces a poetry powered by 
antithesis to show discrepancies: contrasts 
revohiti6n to illusion, •*we" to **they,'' tern- 
. poral man to his immortal presence. An 
ideology of synthesis permeates the book 
by seeking a balance between spirit and mat- 
ter and ''bodiless souls.** Rarely mixes Eng- 
lish ind Spanish. Sketches by Leonardo R. 
Terin reflect lan existential theme of ap- 
pealing, for justice. 

. TIacuilos. Salt Lake City, Utah: No pub- 
Usher, 1975. 

Prose and poetry selections from Abelar- 
do*s Chicano Literature class at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. This booklet generally 
represents students' first endeavor at writ- 
ing. Covers every angle of the thematic spec- 



trum. Although some are aesthetically medi- 
ocre and trite, selections reflect future po- 
tential. , 

Trece Aliens. /Custin, Texas: Trece Aliens, 

^1976. -4 ■ /. *,. 

Thirteen aspiring poets combine theit^ col- 
lective eff^orts around one central theme: 
alienation. Each writer lyncizes his/her 
circumstance, reflects oh it, and tries to^ 
arrange it into some poetic order. Together, 
they produce a thirtcwn-faced image of ' 
aUenation. Work becomes an honest at- 
. tempt to probe into existential matters told, 
in a serious and introspective manner. Of- 
fers a vital inner dimension within the indi- 
vidual in order to understand the collective 
self. The fact that most of the poets i|re new 
further makes this perspective valid because 
their talents are spontaneous and not overly 
thought out. As a unit> the poets demon- 
strate a desire to understand their present 
situation — thus, their people'salso — view- 
ing themselves as aliens in their own land. 
The work, in general, is the product of an 
affirmation of cukural self. 

Ulibarrf, Sabine R. Al cielo se sube a pie. 
Madrid: Ediciones Alfaguara, S.L., 
1966. 

Highly stylized poetry by a New Mexican 
who writes lyrical love poems in casiizo 
Spanish. There is an evident influence of 
Juan Ram6n Jimenez* poesia desnuda 
(naked poetry) which aspired to express 
the essential qualities of an object without 
ornaments. Pursues the ideal, symbolized 
by a woman whom he desires to dematenal* 
ize: ""Quiero verte sin olores: busco imagen 
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y no iuitonto* / . . * / erfts sdlo carae y beso. 
/ VhaimB a ini faiitMfai» / to harla yo, alma 
y ymo.^ (p. 37) 0tieribat the ideal with a 

kfj^ntki^ a pureexpret^ 

61 influeooe froin the 

' Mieh i^i^^ and Symbolist poeu 
(ti||Mnir tryi^ to capture the form, the 
liiPl tbe esetwe'of the image). Characteri- 
infi by' a definite progression, the poetry's 
syniMic ascension ends in disillusion be- 

, cause poet only encounters: *'Ligrimas se- 
caSf'^esperanzas vanas, / mujeres muerus. / 
Luna heiMula, mujer pelada, / cara imb6cil.^ 
ip. 65) Book eidiibiU a Chicano*s ability to 
!liFrito refined poetry within the poetic tra- 
*dition of Spain. ^ , 

Vmaimeva, Tino. Hay Otra Voz Poems 
(1968-1971). New York: Editorial Men- 
saje, 1972. 

Jftyrty poems from 1968 to 1971 that re"- 
^mnt the poet*s personal experiences in 
three stages of development: lyrical inti- 
macies, reflections on his individual make- 
up, and an aesthetic detachment from con- 
ventionalism by poeticizing his people's ex- 
istence. Covers an experiential pilgrimage 
fromthe inner world of the T to the outer 
woiM of social conflicts involving the **we.** 
Telia more about himself than about his 
people through the quiet act of defiance by 
simply writing; thus, becomes a subtle as- 
sertion of an artistic self after having been a 
latent voice. UsuaHy intellectualizes the in- 
signiflcaiit event into a universal gesture. 
Prifmarily concerned with Time: views it as 
an infinite present and man as a mere 
moment within it. If the poet philosophizes 
in his personally oriented poetry (for ex- 



ample, with referring to man*s quest for 
identity be first unserstanding the **othei^„ 
he moralizes in his socially oriented poetry 
by focusing his attention to an antiheroic 
subculture^ The filial poem titled^ Chioano 
Is An Act of Defianpp ^ marks the cUmax 
of a voice thf t was not meant to speak out 
Often emplem a variety of lyric^ forms. 
Villanueva*s llpression becomes more atfve 
when he remimices about his barrio past in 
Texas because he uses p^icAuco ta|k as an 
aesthetic medium for anecdotal poetry. Ini* ' 
tially, Spanish aind Engush are two separate 
means of expression until tlu^last few poems 
which combine the two with interspersed 
cald. 

Zamora, Bemlce and Joet Antonio Bwr- 
daga* Restless Serpents. Berkeley, 
California: The West Coast Printing 
Centc|, 1976. 

Two mature poets, with their individual 
poetry, combine efforts tO/produce a com- 
plementary unit of Chicano/Chicana ex- 
periences that mirror each other. The book's^ 
title summarizes its general tone in captur- 
ing an undulating effect: coiling and recoil- 
ing; soft movements and bitter strikes; har- 
mony and conflict* Each configures his/her 
particular perspadiVt; together, they create 
a poetic macroMtan. Line drawings by Bur- 
ciaga make this total effect visual.. Zamora 
demonstrates a lyrical ability with word pic- 
tures, fusing various literary traditions with 
a social Content. Her poetic expression 
transcends any one tendency by being able 
to write well in a strictly American literary 
tradition, or as a Chicana recalling images 
of her past, as a Chicana criticizing Anglo 
society, as a woman looking into a man*s 
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WAfId, tymteHoiUly theme witb* 

:0ttt iraiial or vUuiic ties, or simply develop-^ 
ilg in aiiiedote. All experi«iioe is placed and 
Jl^liS^ ^uiie plane. Burciaga*s 

. d&l)|«! other hfOtd, ii powered by an 

'mu^ of irony with the purpose of 
tilm^ sel <!t ignored truths, oftentimes 
ittVettli^ so as to demythicize their 

true iddal Ji^^ example, the Lib- 
erty Bell and tl^.Sutue of Liberty)/ His 
critkal approach |>ecomes effective because 
his attacks avoid .demagogic or abstract 
decfaLratioHs; initaul, he specifies the social 
eyitai and historical blunders that affect the 
powerlew lot.'The mood often changes 
within his poems in order to build up to a 
crescendo synthesized by a brief statement. 
Both poets offer excellent variety in ex* 
perimenting . with different forms. If 
Zamora*s idMlism nuinifests itself primarily 
through aesthetics 'and philosophy, Bur- 
ciaga*s is Communicated thrbugh cultural 
and situational protest. v 




''There iri good reasons 
to look 
at the barrio for direction. . 

'JOSE ARMAS 
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Overleaf artwork by 
Renee Candelaria Fletcher 
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Acofta« C^mtf Zeta. TTie AfAtobiography of 
a ^kpwn Buffalo, kan Francisco: 
. Arrow Books, 1972. 

A first, as a fictiojialized autobiography. A 
ChtCMO lawyer dissects his life story in a 
litmnk, daring and unnerving style. Unfolds 
his ow^ experiences ctf alienation within 
llis profession and seto out to find hin^self. 
In hif existential search through time and 
space, he reminisces about his past while 
trying to give meaning to his present. Cre- 
ates an interesting papidox: in seeking an 
'iliilthentic self, he mocks all personally re- 
lated events, includiiig himself, with in- 
cisive irony. Tends to reduce' everything to 
sexual terms. Becon^es aware of his identity 
as a writer. In coming to grips with himself, 
he define his person: **I am Chicano by an- 
cestry and a Brown Buffalo by choice.*^ 
(p. 199) By ""Brown Buffalo,** Acosta makes 
reference to the tragedy of ^ people per- 
secuted close to extinction. Thebook*s bold- 
ness not only makes pleasant reading, but 
also manages to denude hushed truths and 
to criticize institutionalized social antag- 
onisms. The novel projects an insight into 
many qhaotic details of barrio life with a 
great deal of bold humor and candidness. 
Excellent work because of its cfiptivating 
narrative and story. 



— ' , ; The Revolt of the Cockrcaeh ^ 
People. Stin Francis<;6: Straight ^^i^jriTff^ ' 
Books, 1973. 

Essentially a contmxmAon Th^ 
' ography of a Brawn Bi0ah, f(is^ 
atmosphere of cha9S through dull t/bcbniq 
of critical realism in documenting Los An- 
geles IMlovemeQt activities betweeft the years 
1969 and 1972. The author, a chingdnptih 
tagonist, glorifies and exaggerates his imili- 
taht participation with Corky OqnzaleSsand 
C^ar Chiftvez within historicaUy identifi* 
' able incidents. Portrays himself as a super 
lawyer with messianic qualities. Slitirizes 
the Catholic^ Church, the double-stettdard 
legal ,$ystem,^ goverhnAent l^uitaucrate and 
police ofiibi«ls. Depitl^s ^rrio costumbri^ 
mo and its harsh realities. Creates a ufdlpie 
informal tpne in telling the story whidi 
serves as a means to absorb the reader. Very 
blunt language and at times graffiti-style 
narration. Narrator of many faces in first 
person shares his secrets,«trrevereAces and 
intimate experiences, swept by the needs of 
his people at a critical junction in Ameri- 
can histoi^. The allegorical title alludes to 
the inevitable impossibility of eliminating 
the unwanted downtrodden which is uod- 
versalized to include peoples > 6f thc^ Third 
World* One of the few Chicano novels which 
limits itself strictly to an urban setting. ^ 

Anaya, Rudolfo A. Bless Me, Ultima: Ber- 
keley, California: Quinto Sol Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1972. 

Winner of the second Annual Premio 
Quinto Sol National Literary Award in 
197 K An unforgettable novel that takes 
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9e in naitheMteri|i New Mexico. Already 
omittg a elastic for its uniqupness in 
•lonr^iliwntive technique itnicture, An 
attthbr>Dimtor» a'proloiiged flaibback, 
nqOpOM WA leUyet autobiographical me- 
inorlM of his chiklhood, efSectively recon- 
Itiiieting thein from a child's candid per- 
sfwtiye. The novel is centered around.tjhe 
cwahderi JJliimtL^ "la Grande,** and 'hier 
young apprentice named Antpnio M&rez 
Luna» the protagonist. Rq^resents an excel- 
lent example of x>ni history in print and 
a rich ttU'^ovjiy ql^ Chi- 
oano-style mt^^ctd, r^^tttm ib^^^^ 
dr^ms as diniensioits of reality that fot^tell 
bgppenhigs and reveal otherwise unknown 
occunrences. Converts inexplicable phe- 

inomena: into an ordinary orders Docs not 
contain any social message of vindication 
because its purpose is highly poetic. Motifs 
and symbolism at times are increased in 
meaning;: generally plurivalent in com- 

^bining European and indigenous myths.* 
Implies a need for formulating a new way 
of life through an ectectical syncretism df 
experiences: ** •every generation, every man 
is part of his past. He c;annot escape it, but 
he may reform the old materials, make 
soniething new — ** (p. 236) Anaya cap- 
tures a collective subconsciousness with 
affection and rdipect by tapping a peopl.e*s 
myths that coexist with their objective reali- 
ties. Definitely one , of ^he best artistic 
achievements by a Chicano writer in tAe 
genre of the novel. 

Heart of Bclrkclcy, Cali- 
fornia: Editorial Justa, 1976. 

A novel that further probes into the spiritual 
^ identity of AztUn and expands its meaning 



through multiple dimensions. Harsh barrio 
realities coexist with superstition, legend, 
<myth, dreams and unexplained pthenomena. 
A vfriftgmented; narration reflects social 
chaos, simultaneity of actions, parallel and 
contrasting lives. Within thetuain narrative 
appear fragmehis of a sepat&te narration 
that enconipas8.es ^n intra-reality, a sort of 
spiritual h^rtbeat of n peoplifl^ reflection 
of fi beyond. Earthy symbo^ii^ |^ 
novel a sense of an archetype of, a pe9ple*s 
struggle to maintain its distinct-identity. 
Necessity (impels, a family to move to the 
city and face its own disintegration in the 
family unit. Deals with the problems in 
adapting to a new environn(ient, especially 
the change in roles: the mother t>iecomes 
stronger proportionately to the ftither*s 
becoming weaker and defeated. An old and 
blind fortune teller (symbolic for his ability 
to envision the unseen) enlightens Clemente 
CKAvez of ^his responsibitity as the chosen 
Messiah to lead his people. Similar to 
Moses, Clemente climbs a mountain — in a 
dream or mental descent — in iMrch of the 
origiiis and essence of AztUn. This aware- 
ness gives him purpose in life and he then 
sets out to lead his people to liberation. The 
rest of the wotk depicts the adolescent ma-^ 
turing process with poignant descriptions 
and cohvincing situations. Work btfdancel 
"the m£^teriaf dimensions with the spiritual 
aspects of a comple'x society which is moved 
by immediate circumstances and long'trk^ 
ditiohs. Fulfills the two classical oli^ctives: 
contains a social message and provides plea- 
surable; reading. 
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4ffli% Son. Thfti Road to Tamazunchale. 
lUoo* Noyida: West: C Poetry 

^Inijr^^C^^ noydl here giins yet another 
10im^^ fliit to be treated entirelv with- 
ipiiiti IWMkii of mafical reaUtm. rantasy 
eeryes at the axis of the narrative/Brings t^ 
nadnd one literary inatterpieoe of the deatfir , 
bad theme: Carlpi Fuentet* La mufrte de 

'^fAwio Crux. Centered around Fausto 
"njBia'i last living moments. In the for- 
fwH Tomis Rivei^a calls this ""a creation 
QToliith:** betttr yet; Fausto imposes his will 
for living upon death through a mental 

< prooeis whereby he relives or invents epi- 
sodet that satisfy his unbridledimagination. 
Superimposes fantasy on reality to create aa 

. air of ambiguity: time and space aredejiiend-^ 
ent Upon 'dreams and daydreams. Story i^"* 

' characterized by a power of association with 
jMpiA shifts of events (story within a story 

"structure). Evdrything is made to be by 
simply tbihking alK>ut it. All reality/ past 
or prbcnt, becomes meshed into an anach- 
ronistic whole. Consequently Fausto makes, 
a mental trip to Perft; breaks the time bar- 
rier into the Colonial period » races his car 

' in MexkoV the dead are made io i:ome to 
life, affectionately incorporates a Peruvian 
Indian, his flute and alpaca^ herd lAto his^ 
present state of mind. Objects are trans- 
formed before our very eyes: a hoe becomes 

' a staff, a boy becomes a wizard, a cape be- 
comes a bib. Perception is relative: one sees 
sheep^ another sees alpaca$; Fausto con- 
fuses Ana for Carmela. Jleality is distojrted: 
a 37 Impala is presented (inexistent until 
1938); by comparison, Fausto (a fictitious 
character) becomes as real as Marlonf Bran- 



dSHp^ but fictionalized character) all 
iNdthwim unreal setting (a movie let). Thus^ 
Ariaa estabUihei a vitaliaad twilight zone 
tiirougl the me o^ earthy dialogue. Fausto 
inieeiiiDlil Pen Quixote: the latter aspired, 
to be iomeoiie elMt but the former doeiihH 
want to keep from being what he is (noie: 
Tcjadn bHnge to ^nd Quejada). Title al- 
ludes to the pretNiration^for death where 
Fausto plans to invent and write what he 
hasn*t fCcompUshed while alive. Tamaz- 
rlUflchJljl^ (a symbolic ascension) represents 
ihe beyond or a place where one can be 
what one wants to be, The novel is a giant 
stejp in Chicano narrative by combining 
fantasy with Chicano imagination. 

BarriopN^aymdnd* The Plum Plum Pickers, 
Sttiiifiyvale, California: Vbntura Press, 

\9m- % ^ \ \ :■:[' 

The Chicano '^</rflp^5 qf Wrath but more 
within a mode of social realism. A first in 
Chfcano character development:^ carefully 
avoids paper mach^ sociology by giving 
fhem multiple dimensions. Even secondary 

""and Stereotypic, characters ar^ not uni- 
dimensional. Doc^fnents in novel form the 
infra^humafl living cbnditipns of migrant 
farmworkers in Santa Clara County (Cali- 
fornia):^ Effectively captures their hand-to- 

' mouth eitistence. PUpi picking serves asrthe 
stage within which a dialectical process of 
ideas and cl&ss relations is represented. Por- 
trays victims and their circumstances; ex- 
ploiters and their manipulations; sell-outs 
and their alienated greed. S^ikrply criti- 
cizes multi-million dollar agribusiness for 
worshipping its God: m^ney. A kaleido- 
scoptc' image of. sentiments constantly 
chifmge throughout the plot: hate and love, 



tenderness and indifference, dreams Md 
illusions, frustratipn and angui^^, 
change haiids in various momentiv Lupe 
nxi6 Manuel are ihemeMconvincihs ^h^ 
teni. Manuel develops into ilff assertive man; 
Lupe> strength t^omes manifested inward. 
His roots are \% the land where he workt; 
hers are in dreams and in nosial^ recol- 
lections of Mexicb. Liipc nouriift**Tl^>* *vo*^' 
cado tree of hope with dreams. Qther char* 
acters also coimpiemeiit each other: Mr. 
' Turner's exploitation is J^latant while Mr^ 
Turner's is paternalistic; they differ in style 
but seek ^ame end. An expcirihicntal. tech* 
nique predominates jn a fragmented narra* 
tion witH frequent siiperiinjs^ositions of ac* 
tions^ thoughts, dreal^s, graffiti, posters and 
newspaper articles. One weakness is appar* 
ent in the dialgoues which, at times, seem 
artificial. In exposing the economic plight 
of farmworkers, often with anM^torfalizing 
style, novel brings to mind thc^arly twen* 
tieth century school of social^ and prole- 
tarian literature. 

Chac6n, Eusebio. £7 hij<f de la iempestad; 
Trds la tormenta la calma. Santa "JFe, 
New Mexico: Tipografia dc •^El B61c^ 
tin Popular,- 1892. 

The earliest know^i^ publication (1892) that 
contains two short novels written iaSpayiish 
by a New Mexican. The first. El hijo de la 
jempesiad, is a combtnajion of folklore be- 
liiefs,^ novelai caballeresca adventures and 
magical realism. The plot is driveii by super- 
stition and cause-^fid-effect relationships 
from qaturalism. A mother dies giving birth . 
to a soR and the father gives him J^Suar- 
dian gypsy wqman. Despite the th^Kirdm 
evil spirits, the boy manages to||P^W up 
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to becoim a leadtr of banditt roaming the 
ciiiiiitryiide, impoiins himself on female 
nkim and finally dying in battle. An appar- 
int to^nhfrencQ ii pHmarily due toi thrfree 
'IMModntion erf* idMs, erratic appearances by 
^»«tl(jtil eham^ nnd freciuent unbeliev- 
ible eventiv'ffixyal cndlt^oh a luperBtitioui 
note whereby the evil oapuiih and His gang 
are said to have received t^ie punishment 
they deserved. The second novel, Tras la 
iormenila la calma, i».a lave story presented , 
by narrator who becomes i^olved wUh 
'and interjects into the actions of hischaracr. 
ten. Being of poor quifityvlhii shprt work 
resembles a soap oper4 with jis 3t6ck plot 
and cHiracterization. The narrator prpVes 
titftie the center of attention as he introduces 
Gluira.cters^ organizes the actio^i philoso- 
phizes on love and reveals his literary back- 
ground, (mentioning Don Quixote, B^cquer 
4nd his knowledge of Latin). Chac6n*s col- 
lection supports the theory that novels (or 
short fiction) written by Chicarios did exist 
in the nineteenth century. 

Medina Robert;C.Tfvo fiqnges. Las Cruces, 
New Mexico: Bronson Printing Co., 
. 1974. 

An autobibgriiphical pseudonovel. Traces 
the life of the aiithor-narratpr from 1936- 
.1974. In describinghis trials aiid tribulations 
ai a civil' service employee with the U.S. 
Army* concentrates on tfie discriminatory 
policies in minority rank advancement. Al- 
though there are few tephnical experiments 
(for example, a reconstructed dramatic dia- 
logue, poetry selections and a glossary of 
expressions in the middle of the book), its 
literary accomplishments leave much to be - v 
desired. Structure is erratic and lacks cohe- 



siveness. A fprst perspn narration fails for its 
lac|f of penetration. All elements of the in- 
ternal structure remain on the surface. Often 
uses faulty and chojppy. sentences that hick 
variety. Author demonstrateaJhtle imagina- 
tion, ThUflpudonovel is dem^ent o^iiy 
character^eyc^lopment due to a stri^jQi^ 
expository jiarration. Regretfully expnspcr 
stereotypic jsd^iological concepts: •*We Chi- 
canos shdw jpmotions of getting dur feelings 
hurt easily. V/e are a sentimental and clanr 
nish rtrcc, but have learned to suffer tribula- 
tipns." (p.,89) The autlidr unveils cpnserva^ 
tively conformist attitudes with consistency: 
**The President of the United States^ [Nixon] ^ 
ideal of full oppgrtunity for every citizen 
has almost become a reality. One of |!^e 
greatest achievemients towards this goal Wi^ .^ 
his appointnfient of a person of our own^ 
heritage to serve as the Chairman of the 
cabinet committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity." (pp. 160-161) In considering 
the evolution of the Chicano novel, this one 
takes a step biackiK^rds. 

■ . ^\ I '■■■^ 
M^ndez, j^iguir F^regrmos de AztUn. 

Tucson, Arizona: Editorial Peregrinos^ 

1974. ■ --V-^'.:" 

M^ndez here creates the Chicano novel of 
the c|<)Wntrod4i^n. Ahistorical voices ipani- 
fest themselves within a dialectical frame-' 
work. Follows the mainstream of uHracon- 
temporary experimental techniques. An 
architectonic novel which masterfully uses 
cinematographic montage and racconto: 
stream of consciousness, interior mono- 
logues, flashbacks, fragniented narrations, 
juxtaposition of past an4. p^fcsciit /a^^ 
dreams, multiple perspectK^es^ parallel ^ 
several narrators, spatial l^aps] dialogues. 
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lyricai moments. Structure reflects chaos 
jAiid demands a reordering or active partici- 
pation by the reader. Different versidns are 
often given for the same reality. An over- 
whelming complexity of a wide range of 
characters, social classes, language varia- 
tions, mentalities and tones. An old Yaqui, 
Loreto Maldonado — like Ixca Cienfuegos 
in Carlos Fuentes* La region mds transpa- 
rente — gives structural unity, for example, 
being the converging point of t collective 
protagonist. The past is reconstructed 
through Loreto. Christian mythology re- 
evaluated through Jesus de Belem: Christ 
loses his superstardom and is reduced to a 
mere man; the poor are symbolically cruci- 
fied by anonymity. Title alludes to a per- 
petual search by pilgrims for a homeland 
they can call theirs: Aztli n. They arc driven 
by hunger and suffering only to. find shat- 
tered illusions. Situated in a gradual, laby- 
rinthian and indefinable border, characters 
and actions oscillate from one place to an- 
other in depicting the crossroads of .massive 
oppression. The long pilgrimage produces 
many victims. M6ndez skillfully fuses his- 
tory and myth. An insistent humor stands 
out: saves the tone from excessive serious- 
ness and fibers the ideological position of 
critical realism. A rich reservoir of a people's 
different levels of language (cal6, Spanglish 
and other chicanismos) provides the novel 
with a more global scope. Definitely the 
first most ambitious Chicane novel written 
in Spanish. 

Morales, Alejandro. Caras viejas y vino 
nuevo. Mixico: Joaquin Morti/. \915. 

Naturalistic in focus, this novel's basic func- 
tion is to document the violence and chaos 



of the hard-core barrio. Views it as an urban 
jungle. Title suggests a continuous victtus 
circle regarding the infra-human exisMKe 
of marginal characters: "tecatos" or "mls- 
ticos^ and their families. Decadence rules 
whereby only alcohol, drugs and sex moti- 
vate. Characters are usually driven by im- 
pulse. The parallel but contrasting lives of 
Mateo and Juliin emphasize the importance 
of family unity. Losing his mother causes 
Julian's degeneration. Decadence is illus- 
trated through grotesque scenes and low 
eroticism. At times resorts to extremely 
blunt and unresourceful language. Totally 
written in Spanish, mixes different varia^ 
tions^ of barrio talk with castizo Spanish. 
Structurally organize^ into brief fragments 
or episodes in the form of montage with no 
single time or space. Utilites contemporary 
experimental techniques: a persistent super- 
imposition of events where there is no sep- 
aration of dialogue from narrative, a free 
association of ideas, a series of flashbacks, 
interior monologues and shared narration 
by first person and omniscient narrators. 
The general chaos is compounded by the 
ambiguous use of "those," **here," unknown 
"he's," etc. Despite the many destructive 
elements, the omniscient narrator in the 
Epilogo indicates his desire to preserve the 
"good times." Represents another valuable 
step in the experimentation with novelistic 
techniques. 

Rechy, John. City of Night. New York: Bal- 
lantine Books, 1963. 

First novel by a Chicano to radiograph an 
underside reality, the gay world. Narrating 
from a first-person perspective, Rechy 
traces his protagonists trajectory of aliena- 
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tion, which is due partly to his father's nega- 
tivitni and to his own weakness allowing 
himself to get trapped by the vicious circle 
of street life. Most of the action takes place 
ait night, either in bedrooms, lonely streets, 
closed rooms or in the protagonist's mental 
encirclement. Resembling a type of amoral, 
existentialist picaro, his adventures expose 
a subculture that lives on its own code of 
ethics and hierarchy. Although repetitious 
and monotonous at times, story demon- 
strates the decadent sameness of large cities 
such as New York, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and New Orleans. EI Paso, 
his point of departure and Hnal point of 
return, presents a paradoxical symbol: both 
destructive and tender, nevertheless the 
original self he cannot negate. The existen- 
tial journey is^an odyssey of disillusionment 
because he sets out to find a substitute for 
"•Salvation," but experiences the symbolic 
death of the soul. The impersonality of ur- 
banized centers only offers to turn him into 
an object for other's pleasures as a necessity 
to survive. The protagonist finally learns 
that he has no one but himself and that his 
original barrio reality, though small and im- 
perfect, reflects a truer picture of who he 
is. This novel fundamentally dealing with 
the idea of "uninhcritcd unfairness," serves 
as a ctuel but discreet comment on society's 
influence on a young man (and his misgiv- 
ings) as he tries to find himself. 

. The Fourth Angel. New York: 

The Viking Press, Inc., 1973. 

/A short novel that probes the motives and 
world of societal dropouts. Tells the story 
of four juveniles from distinct socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds, and their inability to 
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cope with individual realities. Constant 
states of depression and desolation induce 
them to desperately seek security, pleasure 
and momentary escape through drugs and 
by taking their frustrations out on others 
through cruelty. Although monotonous at 
times, narrativ^ includes detailed and color* 
ful descriptions of their drug "trips.** These . 
hallucinogenic scenes, in which their reality 
is transformed into happiness and euphoria, 
serve to contrast the real with the make- 
believe. Jerry, the fourth angel, is the only 
one who eventually copes with his personal 
circumstance, the death of his mother, with- 
out further aid of drugs. Characters are 
basically multidimensional although not 
as well developed as those of Rechy*8 other 
novels. Dialogues, characterized by a direct- 
ness and bluntness, realistically reflect street 
language. Overall a readable and enticing 
work, again demonstrating the author*s 
sympathetic portrayal (their character 
makeup, not their acts) of an ignored social 
sector. 

This Day's Death. New York: 

Grove Press, Inc., 1969. 

A psychological novel with strong social 
implications condemning an unjust legal 
system of double standards in its treatment 
of the economically deprived and homosex- 
uals. Primarily concerned with the. emo- 
tional and mental trauma suffered by Jim 
Gerard, a latent homosexual whose true 
character surfaces after having been wrong- 
ly convicted of a supposed sex crime. His 
mental anguish is further complicated by his 
relationship with his mother, an overpro- 
tective domineering woman who can only 
live through him. The protagonist finds him- 

.1 
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self caught between two inescapable forces; 
the tttother w ah internal force who exerts 
unvoiced influence; society as an external 
force which imposes norms upon a person's 
individual order. To effectively describe the 
flow of inner experience, author skillfully 
uses flashbacks, interior monologues, 
stream of consciousness, and superimposed 
perspectives, giving events the effect of 
simultaneity. The novel is divided jnto two. 
distinct parts: the First which establishes 
the inner workin^i of Gerard (past and pres- 
ent are fused with a psychic tim^); the second 
presents his confrontations With the legal 
system through Court proceedings (each 
event which led to his arrest is viewed from 
different but simultaneous perspectives). 
The title could reflect a dual symbok so- 
ciety's destructive power and/ or the meta- 
morphosis from one lifestyle to another. 
This novel is a significant accomplishment 
for its narrative techniques by combining 
psychological realism with the dramatic 
realities of court proceedings. 

Rivera, Tomis. . . Kno se lo trago la tierra* 
. . And the earth did not part/' 
Translated into English by Herminio 
RIos C Berkeley, California: Quinto 
Sol Publications, Inc., 1971. 

Winner of the first Annual Premio Quinto 
Sol National Literary Award in 1970. First 
Chicano novel to experiment with time, 
space and structure; incorporates narrative 
techniques popularized by modern world 
writers such as Joyce, Faulkner and Rulfo. 
Presents a rapid overvi^Jw of fragmented 
lives as they once were. An outstanding 
quality is the vitalization ol human reality 
based on everyday relationships ot char- 



acters who are not classical archetypes but 
antiheroes offlesh-and-blood from the mi- 
grant stream. Climactic moments of ordir 
nary lives are salvaged through the written 
word. Deep overtones of tragedy are the 
result of endless hardships and shattered 
illusions. This book is the reconstruction of 
a year, depicted as a vicious circle nieant to 
be broken. Consists of 12 short episodes 
within a frame: an introductory chapterand 
a final one which recapitulates. Each epi- 
sode, although independent, is introduced^ 
by a small literary sketch called a vignette'^ 
an incisive anecdote that prepares the reader 
and anticipates the subsequent episode — 
giving the work greater dimension through 
either contrast, /parallelism, continuation 
or irrelevance. Narration of multiple per- 
spectives: a first person recounting his ex- 
periences while relating those of others, an 
omniscient third person, interior mono- 
logues and a soliloquy. Point of departure 
establishes ambiguity between that.\yhich 
is real an^ dream-like. Consequently, main 
narrator in "Debajo de la casa,'' as the con- 
verging point, recollects and gives unity to 
the fragmented lives through a symbolic 
descent into his own consciousness. The 
house, representing culture, symbolically 
redeems the mbst basic institution of a peo- 
ple: 'i would like to see all'those people to- 
gether. And if 1 had long enough arms, I 
could hug them all at the same time. I would 
like to talk with all of them again, and have \ 
them all together. But that could happen 
only in a dream. This is a good place because 
1 can think about anything I want. One has 
to be alone in order to bring everyone to- 
gether." (p. 176) This last chapter clearly 
unifies all apparently incoherent elements 
to shape this work into a novel. Undoubtcd- 
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ly one of the best artistic achievements by a 
Ctufanp novelist: ^ 




Romero, Orlando. Namhe- Year One, Ber- 
kelfcy, California: Tonatiuh^ Interna- 
tional, Inc., 1976. 



A fascinating work -of magical realism in 
which the narrator-protagonist (Mateo Ro- 
mero), a ''stumbler into the worlds of 
dreams and illusions," (p, 64) recreates and 
immortalizes the intrahistory of the people 
of Namb6, a rural community in the Sangre 
dc.Cristo Mountains of northern New Mex- 
ico. Through a montage of mentaV digres- 
sions, dreams, interior monologues, free 
asisociations, letters and interpolated stor- 
ies, the narrative evokes an ever-present 
vitality of ))uman existence. Voices from the 
past are resurrected to give meaning to the ^ 
hcrc-and-now, thereby creating an atmos- 
phere of legendary timelcssncss. Portrays 



a people's harmonious relationship with 
nature while searching for the mysteries and 
ideals of life, symbolized by the omnipresent 
figures of gypsies Although an occasional 
social commentary surfaces, the primary: 
objective here is poetic. Work i$ permeated 
with rich sensorial imagery which ennobles* 
the porymonplace — making it come alive — 
and transforms prose into poetry. As Mateo 
himself has wished it, the authO;!- coniposes 
a great symphony or paints a mural master- 
piece reflecting the life of his people, (p. 172) 
Illustrated with fine sketches by Dennis 
Martinez. 



Salas, Floyd, Tattoo the Wicked Cross. 
New York: Grove t^ress. Inc., 1967, 

A p^per mach^ parable about ^ supposedly 
young pac/iurt) (uMplly just a punk) who is 
symbolically braimd upoii encountering a 
pachuco tattoo in his cell in a reform school. 
The distorted values of this hermetic en- 
vironment impose thcimselves on the pro- 
tagonist, Aaron D'Aragon. He becomes a 
victim of predestination in which his per- 
sonal faults overtake his original goodness. 
He flourishes, negatively, in trying to be- 
come the supermacho who simply seeks an 
end through cowardly means. A pathologi- 
cal sense of vengeance, complicated by his 
haughtiness, leads him to self-destruction. 
H? bypasses many opportunities to escape 
the moral web, but not even his girlfriend 
Judith*s love can save him, Aaron's sig- 
nificance can be reduced to a rebel without 
a cause. A novel of mediocre value, paper 
machi sociology, and flat character devel- 
opment, meant to be read by an adolescent 
reader. Symbplism never gets off the ground 
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bteause^of a stagnant plot. Greatly suffers 
fronft faulty semblance of truth; doesn't do 
justice to a potentially interesting topic on 
pachucos. Reveals confused ethnic ties and 
conceptions among characters. Language 
is hardly representative of the environment 
and social groups depicted. 

What Now My Love, New York: 

Grove Press, Inc., 1969. 

A short novel about the drug underworld. 
Narrates the hasty fleeing of three charac- 
ters to Mexico after a dope raid in Haight 
Ashbury, San Francisco, Their pathological 
insistence on flnding drugs in Tijuana leads 
them to tragedy. Miles, a former boxer and 
felon who became a creative writing teacher, 
is the only possible connection ^with a Chi- 
cano reaUty: considers himself, non-obUg- 
ingly, a **spic.** Novel is plagued with many 
stereotypic attitudes and derogatory innu- 
endos toward Mexicans. Dialogue is very 
direct and representative of street language. 
First person narration lin;iits character de- 
velopment to Miles; others are uni-dimen- 
sional hippie types. Despite an action-filled 
plot, stands as a mediocre literary accom- 
plishment. 

Tenorio, Arthur. Blessing From /4/><n'<\ Las 
Vegas, New Mexico: West Las Vegas 
Schools' Press, 1971. ^ 

The first known Chicano science fiction 
novel. Resting on suspense, the main-char- 
acter. Nifty, comes to be known as an outer- 
space creature. Molded into-'an almost per- 
fect being, Nifty^s identity becomes a cen-' 
tral issue to be solved, but the novel lags 
in action and scientific discourse, conse- 



quently, cluttering a potential character 
development. After his adoption by a mis- 
sionary family in the jungle. Nifty quickly 
learns everything available to him which 
leads to obtaining a government position. 
Due to his humanitarian tendencies, he 
dedicates himself to developing food sources 
under the over-population threat. Serving 
as a mirror to human closed-mindedness 
and greed, the novel depicts^ i'Ulers driven by 
power. The location is unknown or, better 
yet, fictional, as are all other geographical 
references. Man fights against man until 
they recognize a threat of invasion from 
spacemen. The work takes a light moralistic 
tone when these altruistic spacemen show 
earthmen their weaknesses. The sometimes 
lagging action is lineal and na#rated from a 
third-person omniscient per9pective. From 
the title. Nifty and the other spacemen are 
viewed as a blessing for their wisdom and 
good intentions. Unfortunately, work con- 
centrates more on scientific knowledge than 
on human interrelationslnps and character 
development. 

Visquez, Richard. Chicano, Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
li^TO. 

Lpic in character and Dostoyevskian in 
scope, novel presents sixty years of a fam- 
ily*s history through generation tracing. 
Focuses on their geographical displacement 
and the resulting cultural effects sych as 
confrontations and acculturation. Due to 
shattered illusions and perplexing setbacks, 
family progressively disintegrates with 
some of the nietnbcrs becoming prostitutes, 
perpetual drinkers and drug addicts. Fam- 
ily is meant to be typical, but as in most 
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early Chioino novels, Vdsqucz* characters 
are flat, uninlimensional aqd Unconvincing. 
It seems inexcusable that the author would 
perpetuate stereotypic elements already 
present in' American literature. Poorly in- 
terprets Chieano social realities. Represent- 
ed a daring attempt in 1970 to portray a 
Chicaho theme, but has since been super- 
seded by better novels. 

Villarreal, Josi Antonio. Pocho, Garden 
City, New York. Doublcday & Co.. 
Inc., 1959. 

A forerunner of the contemfporary Chieano 
novel. Documents in narrative form the 
hardships experienced by Mexicans who left 
their native land to reside in the U.S. after 
the Mexican Revolution. Focus is on the 
eventual destruction of the Rubio family 
as a unit due to acculturation prior to World 
War 11 In Sovgjtern California. Juan (the 
father), van ex-fevolutionary who turned 
farmworker, tries to retain his Mexican cul- 
tural values in rearing his family in an 
alienating land. Richard, the pocho of the 
novel, finds himself with an acute identity 
crisis: either adhering to his parental Mex- 
ican values or adopting new ones from his 
Anglo social milieu. The term pocho (a 
preclude to "Chieano" in Califas) is not used 
here derogatorily; refers to the assimilation- 
ist sentiment that prevailed among Chicanos 
in the I940*s and I950's. This novel predates 
Movement conscience as expressed in later 
novels. Major weakness lies in language. 
Written entirely in English, Villarrcal at- 
tempts to create the feeling of Spanish 
through the use of non-English syntax, thus 
producingot regrettable artificiality in both 
languages. 



The Fifth Horseman. Garden 

City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1974. 

An historical novel that marks another first 
for Chieano literature: expands its litciary 
space and thematics beyond the realm of 
Aztldn. Recounts the biography of Hera- 
Clio: from peon to his participation in the 
Mexican Revolution and final decision to 
immigrate to the 11,8. Brings to mind Mar- 
tin Luis Guzmdn*s El dguila y la serplente 
for its similar episodes. Within the Mexican 
Revolution theme, explores others such as 
machismo, the woman's sex role, the^pb- 
lems in defining a Mexican. Due to exiig- 
gerated characterization, the protagonist, 
a supposedly common but privileged and 
rebellious peon, stands out as a revolution- 
ary super hero. As in Pocho, major weak- 
ness here is language. Dialogues do not cor- 
respond to respective characters; English, 
while syntactically arranged for a Spanish 
feeling, gives the narrative an artificial qual- 

ity- 



"WIfA r HE A r IN MY HEINCi WAS 

Ji'sr nih I' ACT or inaNcr* 

'R {CAR DO SANCHEZ 
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VptlilHory Eduiuid. Macho! N^w York: 
Bantam Books, Inc., 1973. 

VUli^fior, who intends to surprise the 
world with **the first great Chjicano novel,*" 
achieves a successful failures Plot is cen- 
tered around a young Tarascan Indian who 
enters the U.S. illegally jacking material 
weahh. We follow the route of his melodra- 
matic Odyssey which is filled with exagger- 
ated events. His short stay reveals close to 
nothing of what may be considered Chi- 
cano, except for his contact with confronta- 
tions between the United Farmworker's 
Union and growers. Flat and faulty charac- 
terizations simply lead to stereotypes. Def- 
initely a man-centered novel in which Villa- 
sefior elaborates a machista mystique. The 
author's many biases of cultural determin- 
ism overwhelm his creative talents, exhib- 
iting damaging attitudes toward his Mexi- 
can culture in considering it traditional, 
static and out-dated. Structurally conven- 
. tional, the only innovative element is found 
in the short anecdote -comments (preceding 
each chapter) for their socio-historical con- 
tent. These short prechapters provide his- 
torical credibility to the story. The novel, 
however, appears to represent one of the 
most opportunistic efforts to exploit a new 
taste for Chicano themes. 
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SHORT FICTION 



Aco«ta Tbrrct, Joft^. Cachitomio. Berkeley, 
Califprnia: Quinto Sol Publications, 
Inc.. 1973. 

Fifteen varie^ted short st9ries that follow 
the exemplary tradition of Juan Ram6n 
Jtminez*. Platero y yo and Antoine de 
Saint Exup4ry*s Le petit prince. Its main 
source is Chicano oral tradition and Chris- 
tian moral teachings. Expresses a need for 
ui^versal love. A father sadly relates life- 
long observations and gives adv)ce from 
which his son, Cachito, may learn. The 
father aspires to preserve a basic apprecia- 
tion for. simple things. By obtaining this 
experiential wisdom, Cachito represents a 
hope for huihunity. In being a refined work 
of poetic prose» it contemplates the subtle, 
lamentable and beautiful mysteries of life. 
Deals v^th varied themes: war, the heavens, 
life as an illusion, children word games, 
animals, language and bilingualism, death, 
angels and Mexican music. A refreshing 
contribution to Chicano literature in bal- 
ancing simplicity and deep human con- 
cerns. A bilingual edition. 

ChAvcz, Fray Ang^lico. Nev^ Mexico Trip- 
tych. Paterson, New Jersey: St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1940 

An early publication of three short stories 



by a New M<||ican priest. Writteq in fyricial 
prose and cfealing with spiritual matten. 
Gives an insight into beliefs about anfeb, 
penitentes and deformed people. His stories 
offer many details about objects aild life 
styles from New Mexico. Illustrated With 
fine re/aWo-type drawings, by' the author. 

Hinojosa-S., Rolando R. Estampas del valle 
y otras pbras/ Sketches of the Valky 
and Other Works. Translated into Eng- 
lish by Gustavo Valadez and Jos^ ^^'^ 
na. Berkeley, CaUfqiwa: Qui Soi 
Public«ttibns, Iiic, 1973 ; ? 

Winner of the Third Annual Premio Qujinto 
Stol National Literary Award,; revitalizes a 
subgenre called estampa, originally devel- 
oped by Julio Torri in Mexico. Similar to an 
episode, a description or an an«^ote eacb 
estampa offers flashes of incisive, popular 
reality. These fragments are united into a 
collage or total picture o( a fictitious Chi* 
cano valley. Captures the uniqueness in a 
long list of characters which were otherwise 
meant to be forgotten through time. En- 
nobles the distinctive qualitiesdf a collective 
protagonist and the commonplace. Al- 
though generally characterized by a lack of 
conflict, the work is not sterile: a use of 
irony, satire and humor add vitality to the 
sketches. Narrative cohesiveness is ^ined 
through reappearances of characters, criss- 
crossing of their lives, and the location. Ex- 
periments with multiple perspectives: cer- 
tain characters function as third and first* 
person narrators (for example, Jehii Mala- 
cara and Rafa Buenrostro). Narration at 
times creates an illusion of objectivity; when 
Rafa is in the process of describing the 
Maistro, he suddenly encounters him before 



SHORT FICTION 



our very €yc8. An important landmark for 
its experimcQtal endeavors in short fiction. 

.Navarro, J. L. Blue Day on Main Street, 
Berkeley, California: Quinto Soi Pub- 
lioitions, Inc; 1973. 
)n this, collection of 12 short stories and a 
one*act play, the author discloses many fa- 
cets of Chicano existedce in urban America, 
His primary concerns is depicting youth in 
direct conflict with rtiodern city life. They 
^generally reject this life while recognizing 
tlhe'dailger of being absorbed and degener- 
ated.- Plots and themes vary from zoot-suit/ 
sailor confrontations of the early 40's to 
d^ug problems ari^socio-political aware- 
ness of the contemporary Chicano, The 
social realism which Navarro depicts is not 
easily surpassed by other Chicano writers. 
Work incorporates a wide variety of lit- 
erary techniques and philosophical ideas. 
Through interior monologues, surrealistic 
impressions and dimension of fantasy, Na- 
varro reproduces the mainstream of urban 
living within an existential framework. Il- 
lustrated by a drawing that is progressively 
completed in fragments to fmally produce a 
distorted! dehumanized whole. 



Rodriguez, Armando Rafael, editor. Ihe 
Gypsy Wagon: Un sancocho de vuentos 
sobre la experiencia chicana. l.os An- 
geles: AztlAc Publications, 1974. 



>yritten by students and recent alumni ot 
UCLA, the objective of thi.s diverse selection 
of short fiction is to present a kaleidoscopic 
image of Chicano experience. Topics de- 
picted range from existential discord to 




institutionalized social injustices. The va- 
riety of aspects and situations reflect an 
over-all heterogeneity. Chicano characters 
are usually portrayed as fatal victims of 
police errors and racism, as opportunistic 
sell-outs, drug users, bdtos locos, and stu- 
dents. Although each young writer projects 
his own particular perspective through style, 
characterization and plot d^nouenvents, of 
special interest are Yolanda A. Garcia's 
"Elipses'' and Roberto SifuentesV **One." 
Both stbries exhibit innovative experimen- 
tation with narrative time through mental 
4rips. A valuable contribution to fiction that 
further explores more avenues of expressiiu^ 
Chicano subjects and circumstances. - 




Trambley, ¥Me\^ Portillo; Rain of Scor- 
pions and Other Writings. Berkeley: 
Tonatiuh, InternatipnaK Inc. 1975. 



An extraordinary accomplishment for being 
the first collection of short fiction published 



shofTf fiction 



by a Chicana. Composed of ten variegated 
tdec^ions in which Chicane literary spac^ 
is successfully expanded. Action takes place 
in various places: AztUn, Paris and Mexico. 
A notable fenaale perspective is prevalent 
thrdughflril^ litilizes women as protagon- 
ist!^, f>orffl[ying them as strong-willed, self> 
determined individuals, rebelling against 
traditional roles. The book is impregnated 
with philosophical 6vertones and elenients 
of magical realism, suggesting a return to 
nature^ and indijfenous values . At times 
reminiscent of Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer 
due to similar adventures. The title story 
symbolically alludes to poisonous gases 
emitted by industry upon the community of 
Smelter Town, U.S.A. A worthy cojitribu- 
tion for its female perspective and its eclec- 
tic thematics. 



Ulibarri, Sabine R. Tiertq^ A mar ilia: Stories 
of Hew Mexico! CUentos de Nuevo 
M^xict), Translated into English by 
Thelm^ C. Nason. Albuquerque, Neu' 
Mexico: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1971. 



veals the destructive power of anMnsular 
society; **S61>elo'^ turns fantasy into folk- 
lore; **Fragua sin fuego** criticizes social re- 
jections; and ''Hombre sip nombre** focuses 
on an existential identity crisis. In the latter 
sf2it|y, actually a short novel, the narrator 
attempts to synthesize his being by what his 
father was and what he is trying to be. Po^es 
a central question: :^hat to reject or lose and 
what to become. A cultural tone of tinted 
lessness and humor make these stories vi- 
brate with popular vitality. 




; queremos justicia! ! 

La miijer en pie aU'Ju char 
, ) la hora es ya! / " 

nORINDA MORhNO 



Six short st^es related to the autho^*s early 
experiences m an isolated, rural-pastoral 
setting of northern New Mexico { l ierra 
Amarilla). Each story marks a period of 
the narrator-protagonist*s maturation. Nar- 
ratioti is shared by two perspectives: a Juxta- 
position of a mature narrator as he also 
reenacts his own point of yiew as a youth. 
The past, eitner distant or recent, is judged 
and relived as it produces a different emo- 
tion through the passing of time. A definite 
progreMion exists: "Mi caballo mago" re- 
createsan early fantasy; "El rellenodc Dios" 
immortalizes a local figure; "Juan P." re- 
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Dt L«6n9 Nephtalf. 5 plays. Denver, Colo- 
rado: Tolinem Publications, Inc., 
1972. 

A rarity in our literature: five plays by the 
same aiithor. Main objective is to put Chi- 
cano expression into dramatic form. Author 
proposes to capture five distinct realities 
through a writer's creative liberties. Refutes 
the peqiteflo-dios concept with regard to a 
writer •^A writer is not very different from 
aoy other person. There is no mystery, no 
*muse* that pays us special visit. The best 
poetry and theater is often heard in the 
itreeU.*" (p. 9) '•The Death of Ernesto 
NeriQS** presents a victimized death brought 
about by^ a joke. Ernesto, a barrio macho 
and drunk, is hardly a tragic hero. With 
"^Chidanos: The Living ^nd the Dead*" De 
Le6n establishes an unreal time with both 
the living and the dead^ in order to portray 
the discussion of what "direction the Move- 
^^^Qoent shoukl take. Action is limited to a 
mjffliRium but the contrasts compensate this 
by reuniting two historical figures, Che 
Ottevara and Rub^n Salazar, in a long dis- 
course about revolutionary tactics. Uses 
techniques of estrangement: characters 
identified as ""X** and "Y**; situates Che and 
Salazar in a balcony above the living; paral- 
lels the same topics by different groups of 



characters; allows audience partidpatil<>i|i ^ 
""Play Ntimber 9"* mixes a fariical 
meeting scene with a young Chicano*s tneet-' 
ing Prometheus. The latter becomes $ 
source of inspiration in pursuing a nosAiX 
struggle. "^The Judging of Man** is an mHo 
sacramental which discusses in an abstract 
way the destiny of man through the use of 
symbolic characten; structured as a play 
beyond time and space. Tpie Flies** drama* . 
tizes a love triangle bet%en fly characten 
and their constant threat of a superior force 
(Swat)* The plays become progrestfvdy 
more abstract from number one to number 
five. 



Garza, Rohcrto Jf., editor. Contemporary 
Chicano Theatre, fioive Dame, Indi- 
ana: University of Notre Dame Press, 

1975, 

This anthology on theatre offers the first 
substantial grouping of eight Chicano plays. 
A^ valuable introduction lays the cultural 
groundwork for understanding this unique 
theatre's development by providing its his- 
torical antecedents and its evolution. In 
""Los vendidos'' Luis M. Vafdez utilizes a 
social realism mode to dramatize a story of 
double-edged syipibolism by focusing on 
sellouts and those actually being sold in a 
human swap meet. The inversion technique 
in which the human dummies are really hU'- 
man and the salesipan of "^used Meiucans,** 
a robot, produces an effect of amazement 
after having erected clues to instill a social 
reality of relationships between relatives. 
The seven-scene play slowly acquires a defi- 
nite ascension in symbolic qualities, thus 
converting human charactdn into symbols. 
''La Raza Pura, or Racial^'^llacial,'* an ex- 
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MI^Mtfrawn comtdy by 
iKTSferfftt iidlBil the **pure race** con^ 
jcept thftt MriMs in the United Sf Utet. Its mbit 
toiitsUMHpit^ it itt nilpid change of 

scenes in achieving a cinematographic ka- 
lrilta§O0pt. Characters do not matter for 
llpr human qualities but for their im- 
fdrtaniDe as parts of an idea. Alurisu's 
*^]>swn** unfolds within a mythical frame- 
work, it reeiwluates ancient Aztec symbols 
alcMlg with parallel characters invented by 
Oirlos Fuentes (Pepsicdatl and Cocacdatl). 
Hiflily discoursive in nature, the play is 
meant more to be read than acted out. Dual- 
ities make the plot overly symbolic by pro- 
moting an optimistic regenerative cycle — 
even permitting Good to be born from Evil. 
-The. Ultimate Pendejada"* by Ysidro R. 
Macias demonstrates a mature critical ap- 
proach by directing its criticism at Anglo 
way«of-tife and a type of faddish chicanis- 
mo. The moral of the story is that identity 
is an- internalized process which manifests 
itself outward. Two '•Chicano converts'* 
initially express confusion in rediscovering 
themselves, until a Chicano leader, symbol- 
ically named Chuey, tells them that the 
answtrs are within themselves. Chicanismo. 
then, is vieweil from a totally contemporary 
perspective- of the individual while avoid- 
ing the idealized romanticism. Macias' sec- 
ond play, "^Mirtir Montezuma,*" proposes 
an analagous version of the contemporary 
labor dispute of C6sar ChAvez but which 
is set in the early ycars.(l 529) of the conquest 
of Mexico by thrSpaniards. Fundamentally 
didactic in nature, it centers around the pos- 
sible failure of Montezuma's — likewise, 
ChAvez' — nonviolent means of protest. 
The historical lesson is multifold: the paral- 
lel circumstances prove that history repeats 



itself, thus applicable to both historical 
periods. The Chicano Movement is eonsUl'' 
ered as perhaps the last opportunity for a 
people to redeem itself in the name of jus« 
tice. "^No nos venceremos,** a tragicomedy 
in Spanish by Roberto J. Oarza, essentially 
deals with the affuination of solidarity 
among five characters jailed for taking 
part in the r Revolution.** All characters are 
generic prototypes and not individuals. By 
the title, the principal message postulates 
that a revolutionary spirit "willTemaifi strong 
if it is fortified from within. Aflir italiadng 
this, the prisoners choose to lii^ on as an 
idea, thus accepting their own ilerifice to 
accomplish a long«range goal. The^Mt 
play, '^The Day of the Swallows,** by Eipla 
Portillo, is a character study of a powerful, 
domineering female who resembles the 
Spanish archetype, DoAa Perfecta. Driven 
by her passions, this high priestess of a mys- 
terious primitiveness reveals herself as a 
misanthropic lesbian. Once this fact is 
known, she prefers not to jeopardize her 
good reputation in the town by drowning 
herself in a lake. Although the anthology 
contains well-done works, it ignores some 
of the best theatre of allegory and of the ab- 
surd written by Chicanos. 

Huerta, Jorge A., editor. El Teatrd de la 
Esperanza: Ah Anthology of Chicano 
Drama. Goleta, California: El Teatro 
de la Esperanza, Inc., 1973. 

A collection of seven short plays written by 
members of **E1 Teatro de la Esperanza.** 
Represents a valuable resource foir its notes 
on staging plays and for explaining how 
each is born. Generally, treats theatre as 
a poetic tool to effect change and awareness. 
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ip^ ilc^ motion movementr 
rilWttpaii^^ infomi 
iHi l^lkie bril(l|nr. in^a timmpa tin sa* 
lliti.'^^^^J on the 

rOM^iyiy American accultuta- 

tkw Imigh a dhadtlo dni^ ttnicture; 
; 4l|m»(is MOlsihvly on .1d|thiMioniitic 
iTMnii tote thiir itt|^^ oonttant 
^iipitMoik ''M^ 1* «il|«MMa;'* by An* 
Mii#,LApi«and BlTii^iii^lyiEsperanaa^ 
pffiittti a popiilar M«)iiciu^ 
iiti» h cwwukrup in Mi^^ popular 
madidnal beliefs and mbdern technology. 
Ili eompotifion it based on a Spanish en- 
iriimds. The exceUeq^ production titled 
'^Brujerias,*' by Rodrigo Duarte-Clark and 
n Teatro de la Esperanza, communicates 
the idea of why a people should rid itself of 
supentitions because they are figments of 
the ima^nation or man-made monesers. 
The dramaiie effects used produce suspense 
in a diptiyatiflgstory. This play conveys the 
message of atmining a ndetital liberation. 
Prank Ramirez* **La bolsa negra** criticizes 
the greed among Chicanos that causes them 
to fight among themselves. The techniques 
used pertain to the mode of social realism 
in which the oedtral message turns out to be 
more important ^n the enactment. In"* Los 
paladoi,** Felipe Castro has created a dra- 
matic platform with which to unite the 
Mexican and Chicano who struggle for the 
sarnie jobs. Castro warns how exploitative 
forc^ separate a pedple into bjckering sub- 
groups.' This ac/o'j efTectiyenen lies in pro- 
viding dimension li|lBveen Ullnorical and 
realistic characters. A poem tined "^Poema 
de un mexicano en AztUn** by Jimn Morales 
suiq^rts Castro's thematic coiugntion in 
heeing the Mexican an^l the Chicmo as one 
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i ail^il^ ill iirMtnrjf te^^^ 
. ^IPfpliy^^BI bnaicimiento cte fluitzito- 
pbfjihtir 1^ Jori0 A. Hiierta, mixes poetry 
wfillipp dii^une with myth. As a farce, 
lilies on Aztec symbols, 
eweebilly tlM^ wKr god minled Huilzilo- 
plblllU Wtio claims to f>e the sun of the 
JIlxyeiMffk Huerta shows the dilcre^n- 
betwetiA words and actions by having 
:i %invt9r say one thing biit having the 
dlifaelift act out another, thus producing 
what is termeci ''estrangement.*' In its writ- 
ten form; it proves to be more symbolic th^n 
the authpir would prefer. Overall, this col- 
lectioiL^f Chicano theatre serves as a testi- 
mony Vp a particular company's collective 
efforts and improvisation to create popular 
theatre with a social purpose. 



VaMes, Luis and El Tcatro Campeslno. 

* ^<Mp5. San Juan Bautista, California: 
Cu^vncha Publications, 1971. 

These nine plays form the best collection of 
Chicano theatre in a singli work. They are 
products of a collective effort by the Teatro 
Campesino. Initially, meant to respond to 
specific political situatioi^$ of the campesine 
and then evolved to cover more general so- 
cial realities. A guerrilla theatre that grew 
out of itself in attempting to project a Chi- 
cano antiheroic ideological perspective. 
Serves as an instrument for concientizacion 
ini order to achieve a socio-political cathar- 
sis and an aesthetic appreciation. Powered 
by dramatic techniques such as improvisa- 
tion, breaking the separation of stage from 
audience, allowing the theatrical image to 
speak for itself throu^ show-and-tell, rep- 
resenting a collective protagonist, empha- 



siadng the importance of gestuitM (i|illlie)» 
destroying the illusion of reflity (for iX** 
ample, the use pf cardboard signs), nittlti- 
plying meaning through double^ged sym«* 
holism (for example, in ""Los ven^idos** title 
alludes to what is sold and to sell^outk)^ hav- 
ing niany'-faced cluiracters who play imny 
roles, offering a thesis and a solution, re^ 
sorting to humor and satire to lei^vj im im^ 
print of a serious message (ianjditer not for 
the sake of teughter), and diamng a diiti^ : 
tion between theatre and reality in aspiring 
for the social message to trimscend the stige 
so that the ideal may become a reality. In* 
eluded is >n invaluable introduction by 
Valdez in developing teatro theory: "^Chi- 
cano theatre must be revolutionary in tech- 
nique as well as content. It must be popular, 
subject to no other critici except the pueblo 
itself; but it must also educate the pueblo 
toward the appreciation of social change, 
on and off the stage. . . *. The teatros muft 
never get away from the Raza. ... If the 
Razi^will not come to the theater, then the 
theater must go to the Raza, This in the long 
run, will determine the shape, style content, 
spirit, and the form of el teatro chicano.** 
(pp. 2-4) The term **acto** is chosen over 
"play" or "skit** for reflecting a more grass* 
roots origin from Hispanic-indigenous 
traditions; it synthesizes an issue through 
group archetypes. 
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AhiritUit et al. Festival de Flory Canto: An 
Anthology of Chicano Literature, Los 
Angeles: Univemity of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, 1976. 

Initiates an annual endeavor to congregate 
Chicano artists throughout the United 
States for the purpose of promoting new 
writings and facilitating their publication. 
Through this Festival, a tradition has been 
established which will serve as a means to 
cafiture new artistic trends and literary 
evolution. It is an anthology of previously 
unpublished^ literature with an excellent 
representation of all genres. Greatly aids 
in bringing other anthologies up to date. 

Arellano, Anselmo, editor. Los pobladores 
nuevomexicanos y su poesia, 1889- 
1950. Albuquerque, New Mexico: Pa- 
jarito Publications, 1976. 

The only anthology of its kind which proves 
the existence of a literary expression writ- 
ten by Chicanos from northern New Mexico 
in the late nineteenth and first half of the 
twentieth century. Arellano has compiled 
this valuable c<rfkctiori from extremely di- 
verse sources: magazines, newspaper and 
from old manuscripts of his ancestors and 
friends. Included among the identiflable 



poets are: Higtnlo OonaaleSt IftiH llfriiri flinii 
Manual Salazar, Jos6 In«l Omfa, ¥\oim^ 
cio Trujillo, Manuel Arellano, Alejandro 
Fr^squez, Jesi!is H. Aland t plus some wom- 
en poets and either minor poets^. Tl^s aV 
thology lays the foundation for understand- 
ing the Spanish poetic tradition of the 
Southwest. Similar to Latifl American 
expresidh popular, it differs by revealing 
a cultural conflict with a foreigii cult^. 
*. Selections vary in subject mattor: Jhumdr, 
eulogies, lyrital descriptions, 1o#^ anec- 
dotes, mother, modem treiids, ivHi^on, 
values, soldiers, etc. Represents aii irapor- 
tant source which provide an historical 4nd 
literary perspective to the antecedents of 
Chicano poetry. 

Chivcz, Albert C, editor. Yearnings. West 
Havejy^fOPPecticut: Pendulum Press, 

Inc., 1972. 

A series of prose and poetry selections sep- 
arated into sections according to theme, 
such as pride, hope, identity, protest, etc< 
Editor has apparently compiled these selec- 
tions from Chicano h^ school students 
throughout the U.S. Writings encom- 
pass a wide spectrum of themes, bdt are- 
short of being sound literary 4iccomplish^ 
ments. Often lack, penetration, demonstrate 
very little conflict, romanticize excessively 
and tehd toward the schematic Glossary 
makes some totally misleading translations 
from Spanish. Nevjcrtheless, valuable as a 
starting point for young writers. 
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'$1 ' '^^i^^^^^ 
VolcttM, Bottonf 
Com|NUiy» 1975. 



d«. Chicano 
Houghton Miffliii 



An inthotogy conlaining representative sc- 
fcctiMt ilrbm best-known Chi- 

ciiiib Wrheni. Dir^ited to the beginner of 
Chiouio literature, j|iteeby covering all 
feiMii; A valuable oBction because each 
seliiiion is intrbduii^fty a brief comment 
of ^paraphical an^Vitical information. 
Work is divided into five basic areas: La 
kaza. The Birrio, Ih^ iChicana Woman, life 
and Ld Cmisa. If used as a text, also includes 
a helpful instructor's manual that provides 
supfllmentary material to the respective 
selections (for example, a summary, b^ck.- 
ground information, possible discussion 
and essay questions). Contains a brief an- 
notated bibliography divided into genres 
plus a section on miscellaneous teaching 
visual aids. 



First Chicano Literary Prize, Irvine 1974- 
1975. Bogotir, Colonibia: Ediciones El 
Dorado, S,A., 1975. - 

This collection presents the 1975 literary 
results of a contest conducted by the De- 
partment of Spanish and Portuguese from 
the University of California at Irvine. Re- 
veals the prize winners and runners-up in 
short story and poetry among non-profes- 
sional writers from the community and high 
schools. The first-prize winner in the short 
story section, **Thc Wetback" by Ron Arias 
(extracted directly from his novel The Road 
to Tamazunchale), represents an excellent 
account of story telling in which an old 
woman claims a young man's dead body for 
herself The simple tale assumes deep philo- 



a^hical overtones converting fftntisy and 

imagination into the ultimate reality, "the 
dead ^wetba^*" fulfills the wishes of others 
until he also asserts his own individuality. 
"The Grey Dogs" by WHliitm Busic focuses 
on Greyiiound buses and a deliberately am-^ 
biguous situation by poeticizing the social 
content of a conflict betumn farmworkers 
and .scab labor. In ^Ctpilia*" by Roman 
Ortiz, the narrator expresses an obsesfion 
with guilt .of which he cannot rid himself. 
George VeVdugo's **'*F ^nd Independence^ 
recreates a fieldhand^s freely associated 
thoughts on his way to work early in the 
morning as they are described by an opini* 
scient narrator^ The protagonist's trip is 
more mental than spatial. ""The Summer 
Coilectiori*' by Mario Rodriguez is a geneo- 
logical study of reminiscences -of a house*, 
hold dominated by Victorian values and the 
rebellious acts by various family members 
to the grandfather's attitude of resignation. 
Ana Maria , Hernandez gives a 'character 
study of a grandmother. In "A vcr, hijo . . 
C6sar A . Gonzalez traces a family's develop- 
ment and hardships^rom the perspective of 
one of the children. In the poetry section, 
Rita Mendoza stresses thoughts and themes 
pertinent to men and women but ^tom a 
woman's point o&view; Frank A. Lostanau 
.writes poetry powered by the sense of im- 
pressions, oftentimes illogical and absurd^ 
other tim^ extrcmely^^jsnt within the anti-^ 
poetic tradition; Lorenzo Calvilk) Schmidt 
discloses the many inner images of her world 
of feelings by lyricizing social observations 
and personal experiences; William Busic 
sympathizes with the farmworker and cre- 
ates an irony with regard ta technology 
while white middle-class tourists visit'the 
countryside during the weekend; Amalio 
Maduefio emphasizes the sensorial aspects 
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ftlli^^ Murguia chants 

tile epic movement of Mexicans and Puerto 
Itkant into California; Salvador Roditguez 
dti^ Pitio renders a moving, realization con- 
bc^n^ a cdmpesino's destiny and offers a 
letfl iictive. view of a graceful Chicana wom- 
an; Juan Luciano Ortiz explains how an 
Indian rebellion is overdue while he satirizes 
American idols; Rita Canales poeticizes the 
1^0 Ghicano Moratorium in Los Angeles^ 
analyzes the use and misuse of labels, and 
expresses an awareness of death; Alfred 
Arteaga develops surrealistic images within 
a variety of themes. The last winners are 
high school students: Leslie Lujin O'Neal 
creates anecdotal poetry with whieh to al- 
hide to abstract questions and social con- 
cerns; Mary Guzin^n questions norms and 
laments the loss of innocence. This collec- 
tion displays a concrete example of how to 
promote, reward, and encourage the writ- 
ings oi' upcoming authprs. 

"Mock the haggard Face of Fear so 
When I fall,, my, soul may Triumph in the 
Dust. . . " 

- JUDY A. LUCERO No.2l9l8 " ' ' 

Florcs, Jpaeph A., editor. Songs & Dreams. 
West Haven, Connecticut: Pendulum 
Press, Inc., 1972 

An anthology of prose and poetry that at- 
tempts to promote Chicano expression by 
young, perhaps up-coming, authors. The 
editor includes many of his own writings, 
thus making the anthology unrepresenta- 
tive. Work is divided into themes meant to 
celebrate life. Its value lies in the selections' 
anecdotal nature reflecting everyday Chi- 



cano exiitenlce, but oftentimes mesM|ie 
remains on the surface. $on^e poeU|iLifl 
good, other mediocre. Anthology diiS|ill 
to an English-speaking reader who Con- 
fronts expressions, in Spanish as decora- 
tions. Admiral for its efforts to expose un- 
known authors. 



Harth E., Dorothy and tewh M. Baidwip, 

editors. Voices of Aztldn: Chicano Lit^' 
eraturerof Today. New York: New 
American Library, 1974. 

Directed to a general English-speaking 
reader wh6 can use this anthology as ah in- 
troduction to Chicano literature. Makes 
use of brief translations of Spanish words 
and also contains introductory comments 
before presenting selections or excerpts 
from three genres (fiction, poetry, drama). 
Seems to keep a balance between well-estab- 
lished authors (Alurista, Abelardo, R. San- 
chez, T. Rivera, L. Valdez) and lesser known 
ones (M. Su4rez, A. Muro, M. G6mez,etc.). 
Editors try to bring together the best repre- 
sentative works, but neglect other important 
"classics." 

Ludwig, Ed and James SantiMflez, editors. 

The Chicanos: Mexican A merican 
Voices. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
Inc, 1971. 

Principally dedicated to the essay. Contains 
various short stories and a chapter from 
Raymond Barrio's novel The Plum Plum 
Pickers. Daniel Garza situates his two short 
stories in a rural^setting where Mexican cot- 
ton pickers, pdchucps and Anglos coexist 
with noticeable friction. Amado Muro re- 
constructs his barrio and its people with a 
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iMMr <tf MMttMtion. DuniifO Mendoza 
ibnijMb fall plotl arou|id a huibaniileu fam- 
.11^ iitiu^ticHl Ribaido Dokey writei a pro- 
yiDcativc tra«dy jibout a man who came 
ctoie to ha\qng his ideals 'materialize, liut 
Which Vioish suddenly after the death of his 
wife, Uiis Valdei expliiins bei^ings of El 
Tnito Cain de- 
seribM the sii^cance of El tStro Cam- 
petiiio through ejcamplcs; Fimiliy, Jesiis 
Aicensi6ii Amohi brings together ma- 
terial formerly published in journals and 
reviews. 

QrtegOy Philip D. We Are Chicanes: An An- 
ihotdgy'^ of Mexican-American Liter- 
ature. New York: Washington Square^ 
Press, 1973. 

Philip Oriego, the editor and a highly re- 
spected critic, has collected a generally rep- 
resentative selection of all genres in Chicano 
expression. Divided into two basic parts, 
the work presents both expository and cre- 
ative Writings. The first part provides the 
educational, sociological, political, folk- 
loric and historical background on which 
the second part, being of a literary content, 
is based. With respect to poetry, Ortcgo 
offers valuable critical comments: "What 
Chicano^ poetry portends, is a shift away 
from mainstream American poetry to a dis- 
tindtly new poetics that embraces the poli- 
tics and sociology of poetry as well as new 
linguistic parameters. Specifically, the new 
poetics is the result of the Chicano renais- 
sance which played a conscious emphasis 
on the Chicano struggle for equality.*" (p. 
148) Ortego proceeds lo exemplify his theo- . 
ries with Movement poetry from well known 
poets such as Nephtali de Le6n, Abelardo, 



Ricardo SAnchez, Ortiar SaMas, Tino Vifr- 
lanueva. Also includes iH>n-Movement 
poetry by Jos^ Antonio Navarro, Roberto^ 
F61ix SaUucar, Jane Lim6n, Tom&s Rivera. ' 
In drama, Estehi Portillo in ''The Days 
of the Swallows'* develops strong fjeniale 
charactersrespecially Jpsefa who resemhiles 
a Pofta Pcilfecta matriarch model* Shfbrt 
fiction includes Daniel Oarza>**Everybody 
knows Tobie,*" Raymond Barrip*8- LupeV ' 
Dream*" (a chapter extracted frond his hovel 
The Plum Plum Pickers) and threes leaser 
known short stories. The anthology's useful- 
ness is further incfeased by the editor's intro* 
ductory statements before eadi section. 

Paredes, Am^rico and Raymiindo Paredes, 

editors. Mexican- American' Authors. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1972. 

A survey of t^velve authors and theii: Writ* 
ings which coHsist of folk ballads and 
dichos, short stories, nonfiction, poems and 
a play. Partially provides a brief history of 
Chicano expression within the past half cen- 
tury. Without specifying, editors here intro- 
duce some of the early frontiers of contem- 
porary Chicano literature, most of whom 
form part of an ''unknown generation." 
Entries are, categorized into pre- ^nd post- 
World War II periods. The former tend to- 
ward depicting rural settings in a romantic 
light as isolated pockets; the latter portrays 
current social conflicts in a urban locate 
(cities and barrios). In the first category, the 
attitude tends to^rd contcAiplating while 
in th'e second toward protesting. An impor- 
tant contribution to determine a history of 
>Ghicano literature. 
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ilommo-V., OctaHo I. and Hermlnio Rfot 
C.4 editors. El Espejo/ The Mirror: Se- 
kcidd Chicane Literature. Fifth print- 
ing (revised). Berkeley, California: 
.Qtiinto Spl P^lications, 1^72. 

Considered the best anthology by most crit- 
ics up. to 1972. Became the most significant 
dfort with first printing in 1969 to compile 
reprsfentative authors and their works. 
With revisions^ the anthology's pQrpose has 
been multifold: to present curreitt examples 
of qtiality writings; to establish major liter- 
ary ti^nds and the evolutionary process of 
Chicano art forms; to explore a people's 
creatfve sensitivity and to projndc a mirror 
^ qf artistic identity. Main em^asis is placed 
on fiction: excerpts from Rudolfo A. 
Anaya*s Biess Me, Ultima, Sergio Eli- 
zondo's Chicano epic titled Perros y anti- 
perros. To mis Rivera's . . Y no se idjragd 
ia tierra" 9ihd Rolando Hinojosa*s Estampas 
del valle y otras obras; short stories by Oc- 
tavio I. Romano-V. and Nick C. Vaca; thea- 
tre by Raquel Moreno and Estela Portillo; 
short episodes by Rudy Espinosa and Juan 
Garcia; and finally a varied selectipn of 
poetry by Jos^ Montoya, Tomis Rivera, 
Jorge Alvarez, Ernie Padilla, Georgia 
Cobos, Tino Villanueva, Alurista, Rafael J. 
Gonzillez and Octavio 1/ Romano-V. 

SalfauMi, Luis Omar and Lillian Fraderman, 

editors. From the Barrio: A Chicano 
Anthology. San Francisco: Canfleld 
Press, 1973. 

Compiled in this anthology are selections 
from twenty-two Chicano writers. Includes 
poetry, short fiction, essay, drama, and seg- 
ments of novels. Selections range from po- 



litical concerns to basic cultural valuei iftd 
life styles^l exploring some facet of c/i/- 
canisnt6rThe book is divided into two sec- 
tions titled* •^My Revolution*" and **M)f 
House.*^ First part stresses literature of so* 
cial dtid. political attitudes, may they be 
hostile and revolutionary or gentle and pass-- 
ive. Second part presents examples of a 
more intimate patyre: cultural conflicts, 
identity 'crisis, barrio life style, love, etc. ' 
Contains good selections, but is generally 
unrepresentative. Ignofeis those aitthors 
who have contributed more to the niakang 
of Chicago literature, for example, Abe- 
lardo, Alurista, Tom&s Rivera, Rudolfo 
Anaya, Corky Gonzales, and others. 



"ya no quiero escrihir 
de lo que veo sino de lo que sueHo* 
ABELARDO 



Shular, Antonia Castiifleda, Tomis Ybarra- 
Fniusto, and Joseph Sommers. Litera- 
tura chicana: Texto y contexto / GW- 
cano Literature: Text and Context. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1972. 

Composed with the Chicano reader in mind. 
Explores Southwest literary tradition 
through Mexican-indigenous-Spanish clas- 
sical works. Organized into the following 
major patterns of characteristics of Chicano 
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with Mbdivif loiifl « social pro- 
t, tte etsefict of culture and the migra- 
tofy explSrience. A foui^h unit claims to 
broaden the horizons of Southwest litera- 
tufc by relating it to 9 Latin American con- 
text in order to demonstrate varied points 
offbntact whether in tone, ftiood, or theme. 
This^jeems 4i bit far-fefched in sight of the 
imil^Uoi ifmt^^C^^ literature is a 
bmnch of Latin Ainierican expression. Also. 
includ^lM ch<^n selections of Puerto Riean 
writings to show parallel and contrast with 
the second largest Spanish-speaking mi- 
nority. Essj^ntially views Chicano culture as 
a continuity buih on a Mexican base. Im- 
portance of work lies in its attempt to estab- 
|h certain antecedents or origins with 
Ihich tp better understand the context of 
[!hicano literature. Contains numerous 
Excerpts accompanied by their English 
{translations. 



VaMfz, Luli and Stan Staintr, editors. 

Aztldn: An Anihology of Mexican 
American Literature, .New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1972. 

An anthology with a major concentration, 
on prose from the Popol Vuh Xosi^ntempd^ 

- rary Chicano wriUnjs.winduding essays/ 
,&hort stories, lettdrst als^ome drama and 
. poptty. However^ lacks any mention of the 
novel. Follows a chronologicaLdevelopment 
from pre-Conquest themes to present day 
issues, ranging from Aztec humanism and 
genesis of the Chicano to migrations, bar- 
rios. La C<iu5<i, women, Aztiin. Sees Chi- 

f|||fcano expression and thought as a direct 
result of Mexican cultural evolution. A use- 
ful introductory background to literature 
from an historical and sociological perspec- 
tive. 



iJlibani, Sabine R., editor and translator. 
*La fragua sin fuegof No Fire for the 
Forge. Cerrillos, New Mexico: San 
Marcos Press, 1971. 

This collection of short fiction and poetry, 
with the exception of title story written by 
the editor, represents an original effort by 
young New Mexican students from Uli- 
barri^s creative writing class at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. Varying in theme and 
style, works almost always reflect nostalgic 
recollections of childhood experiences. 
Written in New Mexican Spanish vernacu- 
lar. Approach is sincere, sensitive and sen- 
timental. Ulibarri introduces the collection 
with M exceptional preface in the form of 
a manifesto that expresses a strong desire to 
preserve autochthonous cultural elements. 
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Cant^, Roberto^ director. Mester, Biannual 
Journal. LoS Angeles: Department of 
Spanish and Portuguese (UCLA). 

Mester is included here because it offers 
many studies dedicated to Chicano litera- 
ture even though that is not its primary 
function. 

Vol. 4, No. 1: This particular volume con- 
tains a number of critical studies, poetry and 
excerpts from then unpublished books. Un- 
der the latter category, appear original^ 
drawings and poetry from Juan Felipe 
Herrera's book Rehozos of love / we have 
woven I sudor de pueblo / on our hack. 
excerpts from Miguel Mendez* Peregrinos 
de Aztldn and two poems from Alurista's 
book to be called /lwm>jf//Vi (actually titled 
Timespace Huracdn), Other poetry selcc- 
^tions are by Salvador Rodriguez del Pino 
and Aristco Brito. Roberto Cantu offers a 
brief but incisive critical synopsis of HUss 
Me, Ultima. The critical essay on Chicano 
topics merit closer attention. In "Toward 
a Dialectic of Chicano Literature," Chis- 
tayo V. Scgadc approaches a peopled liter- 
ary creativity in terms of basic human rela- 
tionships, given the geographical and spir- 
itual situation in which they find themselves 
His focus is mythic while viewing C hicano 



literature as an art powered by a dialectic. 
Juan Rodriguez traces the development and 
trajectory of the short story in a second es- 
say, "El desarrollo del cuento chicano: Del 
folklore al tenebroso mundo del yo.** He ex- 
plains how the short story has transcended 
the political message to make an impression 
on art and reality. As a conclusion, he claims 
that the trajectory ''se caracteriza pot la in-: 
teriorizaci^n subjetiya y la complicaci6n 
cstilistica y temitica. El cuento chicano en 
su madurez tiende nx&s hacia la exprest6n 
que hacia Ja descripci6n de la realidad.*" (p. 
12) In the third essay, ''El chic^o ante El 
gaucho Martin Fierro: Un redescubrimien- 
to," Gerald L. Head relates from personal 
observations as a professor how and why 
Chicano students have identified with Mar- 
tin Fierro. He recreates the historical, politi- 
cal, literary and social conditions that have 
contributed tb make it conducive to ^jedis- 
cover" Martin Fierro and to discover Yo 
soy Joaquin, attempting a comparative 
study of these two works with a concentra- 
tion on the Argentine classic. 

Vol. 4, No. 2: Osvaldo Romero's book re- 
view on l^he Autobiography of the Brown 
Buffalo by Oscar Zeta Acosta refers more to 
what* the book implies than to what it ac« 
tually contains His comments dis(Hiss nov- 
clistic trends in Chicano literature within 
the limited space of a book review. Further- 
more, he gives Acosta too much credit for 
supposedly universalizing the Chicano 
novel with this one work. I'he revie\ver*s 
literary judgments tend to be myopic by 
considering the mixture of real, imaginary 
and ideological times as a weakness, or that 
Che novel is slow because it takes place in 
only livo days. 



" LITERARY 

No. 1: In a critical study **Accrca- 
naento a cuatro relatos de . . Y no se lo 
imd la lierraV Juan Rodriguez renders an . 
iiHoepth anatlysis of four stories from Tom^s 
Rivera*8 qovel. Basi^Uy approaching the 
work from 9 marxist perspective, he illus- 
trates how the iconoclastic tone contributes 
tto question set values, thereby arriving at 
an awareness that would eventually become 
political because the characters come to rec- 
ognize the power structures that controj 
their lives. Rodriguez makes excellent 
observation 'when he discovers that the 
book's implication is clear: man is a creator 
of his own fears. Also included is a short 
story by Tomis Rivera titled "Los sala- 
mandros.** Narrated from a first person 
perspective, the narrator recalls an incident 
of flight when he and his father were lit- 
erally attacked by salamanders. The story 
turns philosophical when the eyes of the 
salamanders arc equated to original death. 
Roberto Cantu, in "Estructura y scntido dc 
lo onirico en Bless Me. Ultima/* carefully 
dissects the multiple function and roles of 
dreams in Rudolfo Anaya's novel. A most 
comprehensive study, Cantu puts the 
dreams into three categories: I ) conflict and 
reconciliation. 2) destiny and becoming, and 
3) prophecy and revelation. He probes many 
other symbols in order to explain the novcPs 
meaning. Justo S Alarcon's hook review 
on Miguel Miinde/' Perei^nnos de Azthiti 
mentions the advantages and disadvantages 
of being written in Spanish. gives a hriel 
but complete critical view of thenie. striu 
• turc, technique, style, ehiiract^ri/ation. etc 

Vol. 5, No. 2: In^s II, lovar \w her stiuiv 
"*Roscs are Rosas:' Juan (itSnic/ (^mfiones 
A Chicano Poet" gives a tairly exhaustive 
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analysis of the poet's book, 5th and Grande 
Vista (Poems. 1960-1973). Organization 
and clarity make it a sound sdfiolarly study 
besides offering critical observations on 
eadh section of the book. If there is a weak- 
ness, it i& to be found in her excessive prais- 
ing of the poet. A second article, **Lo8 limites 
del costumbrismo en Estampas del valle y 
otras obras" by Luis Maria Brox, proposes 
the theory that Rolando Hinojosa's book 
is a "mundo cerfado" lacking conflict. He 
claims this type of costumbrista focus is in- 
adequate for depicting Chicano realiti^ 
because it tends to capture vital forces as 
static pictures. Such a theory merits close 
attention, but the critic contradicts himself 
by recognizing that not all of Hinojosa's 
book fits this general framework. This issue 
also includes two estampas from Hinojosa's 
newest book Generaciones y semblanzas 
(entre didlogos y monologos) which con- 
tinues his character and anecdote sketches 
but which reveals subtle comments of con- 
flict. In a final book review on Josi Antonio 
VillarreaPs The Fifth Horseman, Alejandro 
Morales contributes an accurate synopsis, 
but his comments about the language (•\ . . 
apropiado a los personajes y al momcnto 
histiSrico" p. 136) do not apply to all char- 
acters. Mis b^st observation is that Villa- 
rieaPs novel . . ha abierto la pucrta a 
nuevos tenuis y establecido otro ntxodircc- 
to entre la literatura chicana y la mexicana.'' 
(p 136) 




Maldonado, Jesus. Poesia chicana: Aluris- 
til. cl mcro chingon, Seattle, Washing- 
ton: C entrode F^.studios Chicanos, Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1971. (Chicano 
Monograph Series, no, I) 
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' Maldonado undertakes a greatly needed 
critical analysis of one of the best Chicano 

' artitt*s poetry. His n^ain concern is to probe 
into the subtle^ c6mpl€3i and rhythmic qual- 
ities of Alurista*s unique linguistic reper- 
toire.. 9y comparing other critic^s opinions 
and observations, '^e accurately deciphers 
the nature of his imaginative expression, for 
example^ the bilingual imagery. Maldona- 
do's approach is truly creative by mixing 
Spanish, English and cald in his study; 
transcends conventional literary criticism 
in style through the incorporation of barrio^ 
style casualness into a scholarly endeavor. 
Exceptional analysis, but simply too brief. 




Mocsser, Alba Irene. 'La litvnuura meju o- 
americana del suroeste de los Fstados 
Unidos. " Dissertation, University ot 
Michigan, 1971 

This unpublished dissertation is an cttoK 
to research a literature tor its "ditferent" 



and ^^interesting'' qualities. Its central focus, 
in being totally academic, oversees the lit- 
erature's real uniqueness, Commits one fatal 
error: tries to study an unconventional ex- 
pression from a conventional perspective. 
Reaches the thesis that *Miteratura m6jico- 
a'mericana" is a descendant and extension 
of Spanish literature. Consequently, only 
sees the Hispanic characteristics and those 
authors who most express thefnselves in 
those terms. Avoids analyzing the works of 
authors like Alurista; besides, demonstrates 
sketchy research because she doesn't meil- 
tion Corky Gbnzales, Abelardo, Tom&s 
Rivera, Ricardo Sinchez and others already 
well known by 1971. Major contribution is 
in studying the early writers who professed 
a pride in the Spanish language such as Au- 
relio M. Espinosa, Arturo Campa, Amirico 
Paredes, Fray Ang^lico Chivez, Sabine 
Ulibarri. A possible valuable source for in- 
vestigating the origins of Chicano literature. 

Ortcgo, Philip D. 'Backgrounds of Mexican 
* American Literature.** Dissertation, 
University qi New Mexico, 1971. 

For its time, the most comprehensive study 
into the origins of Chicano literature. Its 
value lies in Ortego's highly eclectic ap- 
proach in which he bases his conclusions on 
research from a wide spectrum of fields: 
American and Mexican literature, Ameri- 
can-Mexican-Southwest histories, sociolo- 
gy, economic trends, educational sta- 
tistics! Southwest folklore, etc. He accu- 
rately claims that our literature had its 
actual beginning in 1848 but that the Chi- 
cano Movement shaped it into what it is. 
Mis thesis is multifold: to define the amor- 
phous body of literature, to refute the gen- 
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J I negligence toward it, to explain the 
inicteiistics that make it unique, and to 
m^p^^ future direction. Undoubtedly 
^^^mers the most detailed history of our lit- 
erature by exploring contexts, mentalities 
' and trends of different historical periods. 
Represents an excellent study because Or- 
tego destroys myths — such as cultural de- 
terminism — and deromanticizes folklore. 



OrtefO, Philip D., Tomis Rivera and Jos^ 
R. Reyna. New Voices in Literature: 
The Mexican A merican, Ed i nbu rg, 
Texas: Pan American University, 197 1. 

A collection of critical studies read at a sym- 
posium in Texas by three well-known auth- 
ors. Perhaps the earliest effort to publish 
criticism by Chicanos. Philip p. Ortego 
gives a brief history of Chicano literature 
through three means: provides a literary 
identity, explores its roots and examines 
specific examples. Explains the literature*s 
uniqueness and autonomy^ in relation to 
American literature: different tone, struc- 
ture, and atmosphere conditioned by cul- 
ture and language. Considers Chicano poe- 
try as an antithesis to Anglo expression he- 
cause of the indigenous factor and influence. 
Declares a separation from the American 
literary mainstream due to a new poetics 
powered by a Renaissance. TornAs Rivera 
places the literature within a totally con- 
temporary scope by alluding to the laby- 
rinth, a man-made symbol of human condi- 
tion. By inventing himself through the writ- 
ten word, the Chicano complements his 
will. Rivera poses excellent questions 
throughout his study and offers valuable 
observations in all genres, .los^ R. Reyna 



discusses various approaches to Chicano 
folklore as an Important source for under- 
standing popular expression. He expands 
the general limitations given our folklore 
by refuting a strictly Hispanic orientation. 
Questions^ and updates antiquated ap^ 
proaches to folklore. Collection remains as 
an invaluable contribution |p criticism. 

Robinson^ Cecil. tViih the Ears of Strang- 
ers: The Mexican in American Litera- 
ture, Tucson, Arizona: The University 
of Arizona Press, 1963. 

An original work in literary history that 
introduces a new approach of analysis: 
probes basic racial and cultural themes in 
literature written by Anglo Americans in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Simul* 
taneously handles diverse material from 
differfent academic disciplines with which 
to espose a history of stereotypes. Revolu- 
tionary in the academic world for its time 
(1963). Robinson^s focus creates a new 
school of literary criticism. Outstanding 
technical tool to study fiction dealing with 
the Mexican and Mexican American. Fills 
a gap of inquiry never before attempted em- 
pirically. In addition, makes references to 
valuable sources of folklore that have been 
ignored. An objective survey of excellent 
scholarship. 

Simmen, i'idward, editor. 7he Chicano: 
I'rom Caricature to Self- Portrait, Bcr- 
gcnfield, New Jersey: The New Ameri- 
can Library, Inc., I97I 

I he first comprehensive collection of short 
stories dealing entirely with Chicanos from 
a critical perspective. An indispensable lit- 
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ermry history in anthology form that traces 
the image of Chicano characters in Ameri* 
can short fiction (both by Anglos and Chi- 
canos) from mid-nineteenth century to the 
present. Continues the critical tradition set 
by Cecil' Robinson in With the Ears of 
Strangers: The Mexican in American Liter- 
ature (l963)^T)\t short stories are made to 
correspond to the period in which they were 
written so as to show how attitudes of a spe- 
cific historical period affected styles, por- 
trayals and trends. Simmen states: ''View 
of the Mexican American has lyen. if any- 
thing. Certainly diverse. Sometimes it is 
tragic: sometimes comic. Occasionally the 
Mexican American is Victorious/ but nvore 
often than not, he is defeated: Often he is 
mistreated; always, however, he is misun- 
derstood." (p. 17) In early writings, the Chi- 
cano is generally viewed as a secondary 
character, contemplated from a distance, 
more closely compared to some exotic being 
or caricature: "^picturesque and childlike 
figure, charming but shiftless, laughing but . 
lazy, colorful but unwashed/' (p. I) Initial 
impressions reflect sentimental stereotypes, 
but never equal to Anglos. The Chicano 
character became progressively unpopular 
among fiction writers in latter nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. He is made 
to virtually disappear from American lit- 
erature until the I930*s, perhaps as a result 
of the political estrangement between the 
U.S. and Mexico during the latter's tumul- 
tuous years of revolution. His characterisa- 
tion continued to be dependent, until World 
War II, on a limited Anglo perspective. Fi- 
nally in the mid I940's, Chicano self-expres- 
sion began to assert itself through short fic- 
tion, marking the beginning of character 
development and penetration by Chicano 



writeb. Simmen offers the opinion — more 
true in 1970 than today — that no Chicano 
has yet written anything that **tells it like 
it is"^ with the veracity of some Black writ- 
ers. Makes a valuable contribution in study- 
ing the portrayal of the Chicano in Ameri- 
can literature; however, inaccurately states 
out of blatant ignorance that .f. neither 
the upper class Mexican-American nor the 
lower class laborer has produced literature: 
the formpr is not inclined; the latter is not 
equipped." (p. 25) Simmen at the publica^ 
tion date appears to be at least ten years 
behind in his reading. 
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Arelliuio, Estcvan, editor. Entre verde y 
seco, Dixon, New Mexico: La Aca- 
demia de la Nueva Raza, 1972. 

A unique collection reflecting northern 
New Mexican folk history. Captures the 
spirit of the area through relatively little 
stylizations. Entirely written in the Spanish 
dialect of the area. Basic objective is to ex- 
press the setbacks of a people, which 
explains the symbolic antithesis in the title 
••Entre verde y seco." Divided into five dis- 
tinct parts: 1) an introduction accompanied 
by an old poetic composition in the coun- 
terpoint tradition between "el caf^" and 
•*el atole,** the former representing European 
culture and the latter the indigenous; 2) a 
section called "La verdad y la vida" which 
contains time-tested themes and thoughts 
(e.g., pastoral life, harmonious coexistence 
with nature, marriage customs, folk reme- 
dies, land swindling lawyers, etc.), plus more 
contemporary matters such as Viet Nam, 
political promises arid manipulations, new- 
ly adapted ballads, proverbs; 4) photos of 
original wood carvings; and 5) ci glossary 
of standard Spanish equivalents to the re- 
gionalisms used. The book is well illustrated 
with drawings and sketches by Alberto 
Baros, and photographs by Estevan Are- 
llano and Vicente Martinez. 



Cobos, Rubin, editor. Refranes espaHoles 
del suroeste I Spanish Proverbs of the 
Southwest Cerrillos, New Mexico: 
San Marcos Press, 1973. 

An extensive collection of 1,697 proverbs 
of Mexican-Spanish origin that have sur- 
vived in the SoU^west. Compiled by Cobos 
over a period of many years with the aid 
of students from his various Southwestern 
Folklore classes at the University of Neiiy 
Mexico. Proverbs listed alphabetically fol-i 
lowed by literal translation and English 
equivalent. Provides an insight into popular 
tradition. 

Campa, Arthur L. Spanish Folk Poetry in 
New Mexico. Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico: The University of New Mexico 
Press, 1946. 

^ book-length study and collection of bal- 
lads, popular poetry, and folk songs that 
have remained in ^New Mexico and Colo- 
rado as oral tradition. Most entries are vari- 
aticfffs of original sixteenth century Spanish 
romances, and modern Mexican corridos. 
Some are totally unique to the area. Work 
essentially updates and expands an earlier 
publication done by Aurelio Espinoza in 
1915 ("Romancero nuevomejicano.** Revue 
Hispanique, 35,446-560). Includes Chicano 
versions of renowned ballad classics such 
as "Delgadina," "Oerineldo," "La dama y 
el pastor," "Laresposa infiel," "El piojo y la 
liendre." Excellent folklore material. 

o 
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L6PM9 Josi Timoteo, Edgardo NtiUlez and 
Roberto Lmrm Vfalpuido. Breve resefta 
de la literatura hispana de Nuevo Mex- 
ico y Colorado. Juirez, Chihuahua: 
Imprepta Comercial, 19S9. 

An unprecedented, embryonic study that 
declares the existence of **hispano*^ litera- 
ture. Written in 1959, work provides a brief 
history of Southwest litet;ary tradition by 
alluding to all genres. Stresses the litera- 
ture's remarkable survival within a linguis- 
tically intolerant, English-speaking coun- 
try. Objective is to awaken an open love for 
literature written in Spanish among ''his- 
^ panos*^ (Chicanos) and to inform general 
society of its value. Written from a Colo- 
rado-New Mexico perspective of the late 
19S0*s:. understands cultural nationalism to 
be ^hispano*^ tradition. Includes a brief an- 
thoj^gy of oral tradition, a bibliography 



and linguistic observations on Colorado* 
New Mexican Spanish. . 

Paredes, Am^rico. With His Pistol in His 
Hand: A Border Ballad and Its Hero, 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas 
Press, 1958, 

A distinctly Chicano ballad of border con- 
flict. Paredes includes all the known vari- 
ants (ten) and provides introductory infor- 
mation regarding Gregorio Cortez as a leg- 
end and as a man. The last part is a study 
dedicated to *ahaly2ing specific aspects 
about the ballad. A well researched folk- 
lore study. 

Perales, Alonso M. La lechuza: Cuentos de 
mi barrio. San Antonio, Texas: The 
Naylor Co,, 1972. 

Stories in Spanish that recount popular 
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traditions retainechin the barrio. Focus is 
on the supernatural with the owl as the uni- 
fying 4^ement. Shows how barrio traditions 
are similar to those of other Spanish-speak- 
ing areas. Valuable fot its folklore content 
more than for its literary endeavor. 

Rael, Juan B., editor. Cuentos espafioles de 
4* Colorado y de Nuevo Mexico, 2 vol- 
umes. Stanford, California: The Stan- 
ford University Press, 1957, 

A two-volume compilation of short stories 
and tales of Hispanic origin from Colorado 
and New Mexico. Important for folklore 
studies, but also gives the reader an under-*^ 
standing of the subconscious traditions of 
creativity prevalent in the Southwest. The 
numerous tales constitute popular fantasies 
about giants, witches, thieves, rogues and 
clever animals revealing many an old super- 
stition. 

Robe, Stanley, editor. Anfologia del saber 
popular; A Selection from Various 
Genres of Mexican Folklore Across 
Borders. Los Angeles: Aztlin Publica- 
tions, Inc., Chicano Studies Center 
(UCLA), 197L 

A comprehensive collection of 1 14 folklore 
items of Mexican origin compiled by grad- 
uate students of UCLA. All in Spanish but 
the introduction is in English. Wealth ol 
material which provides a panoramic in- 
sight into Chicano popular expression. 
Contains selections from folklore, customs, 
riddles, pastorelas, proverbs, prayers, chil- 
dren's games and lullabies, verses, medicinal 
remedies, legends and beliefs. Well re- 
searched, diverse and immensely interesting. 
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AttUn: Chi<iliho Journal of the Social Sci-^ 
eil^ and the Arts. Biannual Journal: 
Los Angeles, California: AztlAh Publi- 
\ eati9ns, Chicano Studies Center 

' (U^CLA). Vol. I. No. I- (1970- ). 

Highly scho^i^rljc in focus, this journal 
an invaluable rcsourcc^in di verse ^^5ub|^ 
concerning the Chican<fcommunit^ 
Velatiopshjp lo inacrl^-society. Its ba^ic p 
jective is>to ipricourage and dissehiifia^e acM 
demic rcBC|ircfi, particularly concentrat- 
ing on the ^Qcial sciences. Our (iantments 
will be limited to those i^j^ues of Aitldix (and 
^al^l subsequent Qlbi^'^^ournals) that con- 
tain literary scTcCTlatlpf^ of shorty ^fid-ion, 
poetry, drama, criticism, hook rpviews, in- 
terviews, etc. 

Vol. 1, No. 2: In her study "Three Novels: 
An Analysis," Teresa Mckenna analyzes 
the following novels according to structure, 
style and charactcri/ation: Richard Viis- 
quez' Chkano, Raymond Barrio's //ir i*lum 
Plum Pickers and Floyd Salas' Tattoo the 
Wicked Cro^ss. She accurately claims that 
the three basically reflect an experiential 
approach to literature. Her efforts to do 
such a study are admirable but her conclu- 
aionS often incorrect. She does a bnci and 



ckar'style analysis of Chicano. With regard 
t^ ''The Plum Plum Pickers, her comments 
bo characterization tend to be misleading 
and inexact because she overlooks the eX- 
;cellent character development in Lupe and 
Manuel; instead, she mentions Barrio *s sup- 
posed inexpertness by supporting her point 
with a secondary character. McKenna*s 
thematic explanations regarding Tattoo the 
' Wicked Cross are worthy of consideration; 
however, her general impression pf the 
novel is definitely questionable. Somehow 
she became overwhelmed by 'the palter 
machi sociology of the novel. The style 
admits a potential which is weakened by 
a fast narration that gallops so as to cover 
its faults. The critic is convinced by Salas' 
character development simply because there 
is one central protagonist, no matter how 
unconvincing he might be. Fortunately, the 
critic has fulfilled her purpose by creating a 
dialogue through criticism. 

Vol. 2, No. 2: In a study titled ''Chicano 
I heatre: A Background,** Jorge A. Huerta 
' briefly discusses the Hispanic and indigen- 
ous influences of Chicano theatre. Also 
gives an historical trajectory of El Teatro 
Campesino and explains the uniqueness of 
the ^/{ /{)'as a form of expression. Empha- 
sizes how El l eatro Campesino became the 
impetus and motivating force for later the- 
atre groups. 

Vol. 4, No. 1: Arturo Madrid-Barela pro- 
vides a scholarly and penetrating study titled 
"In Search of the Authentic Pachuco: An 
lnt<?rpretative Essay " I hrough an eclectic 
approach, he examines the portrayal of the 
pachuco in various literary works from the 
l<)4(rs to 1^70. I races this Chicano figure's 
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inuite: f rom ^^Mdofnasochist,"^ ''deli nguent /* 
. **fMiraiUe** and ''victim*' to**myihic avcngcr." 

Vol. 6» No. 1: Roberto Sifucntcs* book 
, review introduces Juan Felipe Herrera s 
Rehozas of love I we have w^ovenf sudor de 
pueblos/ on our back. He accurately stresses 
*the book's indigenous qualities. 



Cartflbl. Monthly Journal. San Antonio, . 
Texas: Christopher t*ress. ^ol. I, No. 
I-(I974- ). * 

^1- * . 
A monthly quarterly put in magiizine form 
for easier disseQli|lation. It represents a lit- 
erature oriented journal with the flexibility 
to include essays or miscellaneous material 
which might sery^ an immediate social is- 
sue. Becomes ^ helpful guide to nfieasure 
Chicano creativity in all genres pJus their 
concerns ip non-literary matters. 

Vol. 1, No. 1: This first issue contains 
various literary selections: l\resa Gonzilez 
gives a report on the ''Quinto J||iestival de los 
Teatros^ Chicanos*" (whictv^lso included 
Uitin American theatre groups) held in 
Mexico City in 1974; Alfredo de la Torre 
' offers a previewxhapter from his forthcom- 
ing novel. El ledn solid de la jaula; Mia 
Garcia-Camarillo creates a Five-part sur- 
realistic rendition of a woman in the form qf 
-"^ a skeleton and her child. 

* ^Vol. 1, No. 2: Among the few literary : 
lections, Raymond GonzAlex' poetry,jdeals 
with the prison experience; Ernest Too- 
toosi^* short story recreates the death drcanV 
of a slupposed brother in which he says **^jv 
a strong dream the message is there to* W 



told,** (p. 16) Max Ma^rtinez' short story, 
**La Tacuachera,*' captures Chicano-Anglo 
confrontation in a local bar. 



Vol. 1, No. 3: Mia Garcia-Camarillo po- 
ticizes sexuality and female sensuality. 
Sabino Garza portrays his circumstance in 
American society and his ideals within it. 
Alfredo de la Torre incLudes another chfif>- 
ter froih hi^ forthcominfllrbvel, Ellednsalid 
de la /aula, dealing with his military ex- 
perience. 



. Vol. 1, No. 4: In a short' story, Jos6 de 
Piedfa (fictitious name) creates a dream in 

.which he temporarily deceives the reader 
to think t)iat the narrator is referring to a 
young lady with whom/he falls in love, bur 
it turns out to be a dfig. In the poetry sec- 
tion, Glorja Guenp^o Writes about con- 
trasting staites of inind, and David Monte- 
jano explores t^e themes 6f creatiye in- 
spiration, sex, human figures of time, aiid 
philosophizing anecdotes.. Max Martinez 
depicts The fatal deCense of a^nnotlier who 
confronts Texas rangers- personally after 
they have killed her son. She kills one ranger 
but anpther kills her. ^ 

Vol. 1, No. S:^Contains numerous short 
^story selections: Raul Castillo centers his 
action around the separation of' two child- 
hood friends who later meet as two totally 
idjfferent individuals; Mia/Garcia- 
femarillo*s fantasy involves a holy man 
md his three followers in an aura of magical 
realism; iR^eyes Cdrdenas offers a science 
fiction version of iv/o pachucos encounter- 
ing "La Flying Sauc^r*^ lady; Alfredo de 
la Torre includes yet another chapter from 
his novel El lean salio de Iq /aula. Reyes 

! " r 
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Cirdeiuu* Burrealiittc poetry freely covers 
eontrntinf lopici and variou|||eographic 
pfai^. Maria Victoria CirdetiaB concen- 
tratas on poetic bits of philosophy and aes- 
tll«tica. This issue also includes an article 
by Jorfe VeUisquez concerning the devel- 
opment and operation, of a theatre group 
from Texas, "Teatro de los Barrios.** 

Vol. No. 6: C^sar Augusto Martinez 
explains t^e unique qualities of Chicano art 
wnich cannot be Approached according to 
standard academic terms due to the dif* 
ferent set of values and experiences from 
which it is bom. Reyes Cardenas contrib- 
4ites a continuing chapter to his captivating 
story titled *^hos Pachucos and La Flying 
Sailier** in which he combines hisKorical 
characters with fictitious ones. The story 
progressively becomes ^ roaming adventure 
of the two pachucos SLtiii an outerspace lady. 
In his short story "Salamanc^ra,** Toniis 
Rivera transcends the local ambient with a 
final statement equating a salamander's 
eyes to original death. In the poetry section, 
Raiil Castillo demonstrates variety by de^l* 
ing with various experimental techniques 
such as calligrams, verses in rhyme, short 
witty sayings, a personal letter, ai^d philo- 
sophical notes in poetic fi/rm; Ram6n San- 
chez y Visquez poeticized sensuality of past 
tigies. 

Vol. 1, No. 7: In an interview. Dr. Michael 
Moody lets Rudy Anaya speak about his 
bact^ground, his world^view in relation to 
the land, his concept of myth and legend, 
the professio^ of writing, symboHsm in 
Bless Me, UUfh^ and some preview com- 
ments on his scbpnd ifevcl, Amador Gue- 
rrero in #khort storj^ personifies marijuana 

' i " ' 



with affection, The short story titled **Mc- 
morias** by Max Martinez depicts an old 
man who lives alone and gives meaning to 
hit existence by recalling past conversations 
of hostility with his wife. To d6 tbil, Mar- 
tinez resorts to the effective use of two li- 
mulUneous times. Alurista includes some of 
his newest poetry which attacks ^Ameri- 
kka / kristianizante / kolonizante / kapital- 
izante^ (p. 12) demythicizes fear» rej«Gts 
dogmatism although accepts the dialectical 
process of histoid* ^ experiments with 
form through the use of caUigrams. Jomt 
Montalvo*s poems give the appearance of 
logical tetters more than poetry in an a^- . 
tempt to present problems coniidii^d al- 
ready trite. In a short review, Reyes C&r- 
denas compares Chicano and Native Ameri- 
can Indian poetry; however, his examples 
exceed his observations. Alfredo de la Torre ^ 
dontihues. introflucing anojther Chapter of v 
^ his novel El leda solid de la jaula. 

Vol. 1, No. 8: In"" A Quiet Intrusion,** Roy 
Castillo captures what it 'feels to be^an out- 
sider in a military party. In **Ribbons of 
Glass,^ Raiil D. Tovares focuses on a barrio / 
reality in which a man is killed and his loved 
one is left alone while having to contend 
with her pregnancy. Reyes Cardenas again . 
offers another chapter froni his captivating 
story about two pachucos and "La Flying * 
Saucer** lady. They end up on her planet 
and she describes how Pancho Villa was 
brought there^nd is now^ighting a rcvolu- - 
tton. The same aura of science fiction and 
absurdity continues. The poetry selections 
include Rudy Ortiz' **Bits and Pieces" which 
captures the disintegrating effect of macro- 
society, Rahfi6n Tijerina*s '•Versos'* which 
points out man's deception of relying on 
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Kknoe, Jimn Antonia Montoya^s ""Joy 
Ride*^ mhieh detcribes the trip on the way 
to IttidiifinV Cecilio Oarda-CaVnarillo's 
**M*fidlM negras** which paints a frag- 
mtiitad word picture, Raymond Gonzalez' 
/The Fatalifti** which i$: more oratorical 
than poetic, Reyes CArdenas* '^Delano*' 
whicli persohifies Dehino and pleads for 
love, otherwise . . your feelings become 
raistAsr (p. 20) Shifra Raffel's ••Dream'' in 
Whkh she prefers death, Ram6n V^squez y 
SUknchez* •'My Loves** which playfqlly de- 
picts a man falling short in his flirts with a 
woman, Alurifta's •'In La Kech"* which con- 
tains the philolophical concept of a double 
identity, and Gloria Gonzales* ••Qu^ es- 
peras** \yhich deals^with a woman's diffi- 
culty and uncertainty in rearing children 
and counting on a useless husband. Finally, 
Charlie de la Pe|!la's short story presents a 
dreamer in a bus! 

Vol. 1, No. 9: In this issue, Carlos de la 
Pefta includes a short Sjcries of sketches. 
Pedro I. Nava writes lyrical poetry and a 
brief interior monologue in the form of a 
short story. Luis Valdez is interviewed con- 
cerning the new theatrical tendencies of 
El TentrO Campesino. Abel Reyna's poetry 
covers a wide spectrum of themes from de- 
picting a barrio character to philosophizing 
on Hfe. Abelardo Delgado promotes a de- 
' gree of optiniism in a revolution despite the 
current cynicism. Raul Tovarcs' "The Last 
Train Ride** represents faht^sy in which the 
protagonist is pursued but escapes by board- 
ing a train of death. With a fragmented 
narration, Bemardipa Ver^stique creates a 
short story of a poetic psychological char- 
acterization. Reyes C4vlenas presents an- 
other chapter^ of "Los| Pachucos and La 



Flying Saucer** in wHiich the revolution — 
against warriors called Mariachis — con- 
tinues. 

Vol. 1, No. 10: In her critical study. Car* 
lota Cirdenas de Dwyer establishes import- 
I ant points of reference from which one can 
begin to understand Chicano literature. 
For example, she gives the theories on the 
derivation of •^Chicano,** the langiuage used 
by Chicanos, the audience foa which this 
literature is written, and other/itroductory 
comments on its nature. Als«included are 
various selections of anti-war poetry writ- 
ten by high school studehts. Tomis Rivera's 
short story represents a parody of Bprges 
in Borges* terms, that is, mixes abstract 
philosophical conce|!>ts. so much jthat one 
of the main characters becomes nauseous. 
We assume his condition is produced from 
over-philosophizing. Alfredo de la Torre 
contributes another chapter from his forth- 
coming novel, but this time he situates his 
actiofQpLthe Astrodome and in an alienating 
bar aM^sphere. In the first part of ••Nisio 
and Shula,** Mia Garcia-Camarillo intro- 
duces one of the protagonists of Italian 
origin who leaves his native t#wn and goes 
on a personal odyssey, joins the circus and 
goes to Arabia to make money camel driv- 
ing. In the poetry section, Nephtall de Le6n 
frequently resorts to plastic imagery to cre- 
ate a surrealistic poetic world. Ricardo Sin- 
chd^ offers a hpmage to the new liberated 
woman hoping she will express herself ac- 
cording to her potential. 

Vol. I, No. 11: Reyes CArdenas gives in- 
teresting tidbits on Floricanto II hel^ in 
Austin, Texas. Poetry by Luis Elizondo 
irs pi)wered by irony and fragmented pieces 
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of incongruous elements and inve(rt0d sym- 
boli. Poems by Maria Leonor Rubalcaba 
tend to iftyi OOlifessioh of personal feelinp. 
There is auo a section of short poetry selec- 
tions by^umerous authors. Abel Reyna's 
literary^iece resembles a sketch more than 
a short story. Juan Montoya's fictional 
prose captures an inner dimension of mi- 
grant workers in the midst of their toils. Mia 
Garcia-Camarillo continues tl^e nomadic 
life of Nisio with some' deer hunters. The 
last ?hort story. **E1 pcdo'' by Rafael I 
Torres, is written in a bato loco dialeqt 
about a gang fight. 




Vol. 1, No. 12: Ncphtali dc Leon contrib- 
utes a story for children about a chicanito 
whose ambition in fife is to catch the sun. 
Among the poetry selectibns, Ralph Cruz 

Sastillo includes poems ^ih an existential 
lessage; Pedro Ortiz V^squez prefers to 
poeticizeji^necdotes; Raymond Gonzalez 



manifests thoughts of nothingness and hate; 
AVilc P6rcz has a liking for dealing with 
Villa and Zapata as contemporary figuresj; 
Roberto P6rcz Diaz creates fragments with 
word pictures; Tigre (Raymundo P6rcz) dfe- 
nounces the hypocrisy of American history 
with three poems of a militant ethnic ide*- 
ology; Carlos Morton expresses urban ex«- 
perience and his love for his Raza; Abel 
Garza experiments with form by usingcoup* 
lets and haikus from a Chicano perspective. 

Vol. 2, No. 1: ^'Racist Rag,** a short play 
by Carlos Morton, deals with the loneliness 
and desolation of a racist cop in a drunken 
stupor. Jos6 Armas' "El loco Valdez" is 
about a Chicano student who turned revolu- 
tionary. Two excerpts from Rolando Hino- 
josa-Smith's forthcon^ing novel portray 
different incidents in the lives of Klail City 
residents. "Pancho/' a short story by Wile 
P^rez presents t|te harsh reality of a Chicano 
hooked on heroin and being, turned in by 
the narcotic agent who introduced him to 
it. In Wile P6rez' **Paseo mexicano/'- a 
young Chicano returns disappointed from 
Mexico after having gone there in search 
of an identity. Josi B. Flores' poetry treats 
the daily trauma of migrant workers and 
Luis Elizondo introduces low-keyed poems 
of an existential nature. Also includes nu- 
merous authors with brief selections by Ber- 
nardo Verastique, Ricardo Sanchez, Chelo 
Avila*, Pedro Nava and Cecilio Garci||^ 
Camarillo. 

Vol. 2, No. 2: In ''Con huevos y agua de' 
fregar" by Arturo Garatusa, a protaspAist 
feels that he is not discriminate^^^^gainst 
despil^e his earning only one dollar an hour. 
**Aquella noche" by Abel Reyna, arc memo- 
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riet about an old friendahip. Nephtali de 
Udn*» ""Lof Tres Little Pigg** gives the Ule 
i social lignificance by presenting the char- 
acter! as nonconformiit rebels living in a 
decadent society. Rolando Hinojosa-Smith 
offers another excerpt from his new book. 
In bis review, Reyes Okrdenas discusses the 
Universality and directness of Abelardo's 
li's Cold: 52 Cold Thought Poems. Wile 
Pirez' •*Notcs on Chicano Poetry" com- 
ments on the uniqueness of Chicano poetry 
for its language combinations, but overly 
emphasizes different poeta' biography. Car- 
men Tafollfi poeticizes realities of the down- 
trodden and poems by Angela Ramirez 
reflect personal experiences. 

Vol. 2, No. 3: Presents an excerpt from 
Alfredo dc la Torre's novel dealing with 
the migrant experience. In 'Tamales," 
Nephtali de Le6n gives a humorous account 
about the life and death of Tamales, mas- 
terful creator of the tamal; Arturo Gara- 
tusa's **E1 viejo Taylor" is a monologue of 
an unwanted, illegitimate son bidding fare- 
well to his hated but dying father. In poetry, 
Raiil Salinas pays tribute to Cuba and to 
Mount Rainier; Manzanar poeticizes the 
prison experience and denounces blind 
justice. Also featurciS a continuing story, 
**Nisio and Shula^ which develops charac- 
terization within a science fiction frame- 
work. * , 

Vo»>2, No. 4: Ron Arias' short story 
"Helping the poor" satirizes thcv^burcau- 
cratic hierarchy of big business. Sufrcalism 
and erqticism permeate Carios Morton's 
short stiry titlccj "The Hunter " In an arti- 
cle about Chicano theatre, Abel Garza de- 
fines and gives his opinions as to its func- 



tion. Poetry by Judy Salinas converges on 
the man/ woman relationship; Juan Mon- 
toya laments the present status of Chicanoi; 
and Nephtali de Le6n eulogizes Caracal on 
its first anniversary. Also features single 
poems by Victor Ouerra, Cecilio Garcia- 
Camarillo, Orlando W. Martinez, Pedro I. 
Nava, Gustavo Olivares, Jr., and James 
Cody. 

\ Vol, 2, No. 5: A stbry by Ron Arias en- 
/ titled ^^Perros'' toys with the idea of jriwt 
Chicano art is ahd should be. Carlos ]^r- 
ton's ''Buzzardville" is a short dramatic sa- 
tire about Chicano*red neck confrontations: 
Part six of Mia Garcia-Camarillo's novel- 
ette "Nisio and Shula** portrays its protag- 
onists estabhshing their home in a cave. In 
poetry, Panta includes some well construct- 
ed love poems; Gfegorio Barrios writes 
graffiti-style verses depicting bato loco real- 
ities; and Richard Jasso offers social poetry 
denouncing Anglo society. 

Vol. 2^ No. 7: Introduces a short story by 
Bernicc Zamora which delves into the lives 
of mental patients in state institutioivs. In 
A las 3 de la maAana** by Estevan Arellano, 
a first-person narrator poetically portrays 
death as a woman awaiting him. Dr. Saiil 
Sinchez' story subtley criticizes the cultural 
irrelevancy of American education while 
depicting a Chicanito's first experiences in 
school. In "Lost," Amador Q|^rrero pre- 
sents the emotional changcsflnfcrcd by a 
Chicano after his girifricnd left him. This 
issue also provides diverse poetry selections 
> numerous poets. | 

1 lyol. 2, Noi 8: In chapiter six If "Los pa- 
|cli|ucos and La Flying Saucer, by Reyes 
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CArdenai, the characters find themtclves 
laamiiAf poetry and making low-riders from 
bttbHll in the poetrv commune of Gagogirl 
In a story by Smtd flinch^ a young boy has 
difficulty relating to school lind eventually 
drops out. James Cody presents a modern- 
ized Chicano version of a Tonkawa Indian 
tale ifl^tkd ^Coyote and Rabbit.** Max 
Marun^* article **rhc Chicana in Gringo 
Literature** presents a brief trajectory of 
how the AAglo has portrayed the Chicano in 
American literature from the I850's to the 
present. In interviewing Abclardo Dcl- 
gado, Donaldq Urioste pinpoints the poet's 
concept of the barrio as a social and poetic 
Reality. Poetry by Abetbrdo Delgado rcflipcts 
his altruism, compassion and humanistic 
tendencies. Manzanar offers two finely 
sculptured poems around the thprnc of lone- 
liness and Inez Hernandez Tovar pays hom- 
age to the Chicano man in a sense of broth- 
erhood. This issue also includes various 
poetry and- prose selebtions from Cristal 
City (Texas) high school student^. 

Vol. 2, No. 9: Includes a cfcildren s story 
about a little girPs encounter with a lepre- 
chaun by seven-year old Sh^fra Raffcl.- In 
-Fresh Tomato Soup,** Ncphtalf dc Lc6n 
contrasts the harsh realities of farmworkers 
to television reality, Abclardo delineates 
his ars poHica in '*Poctry as a New Source 
of Energy/' In his article. Max. Martinez 
/discusses the importance of a Chicano 
critic's role for the survival and permanence 
of Chicano literature, pocnis by Reyes Car- 
denas tenderly ennoble the commonplace. 
••Westside Image^ Old and New"* by Ed- 
mundo Rodriguez^ contrasts pre- and post- 
Chicano Movement realities. In other poe- 
try selections, Jos^ Montalvo humorously 



pays tribute to the frijol (bean) and Estevan 
Arellano symbolically stylizes death. 

, Vol. 2, No. U: Ir^ ••Abuela,- Jos6 Mon- 
toya uses a stream*of*consciousness tech- 
nique to develop a story treating the death- 
bed theme. Alurista experiments with nar- 
rative points of view in ""Moists come caca 
de toro,** a short story about a tecato. Issue 
is principally dedicated to poetry: TomAs 
Cal(ter6n's angry voice manifests social and 
surrealistic images; Inez Hernandez Tovar 
poeticizes her former relationship with a 
man; Orlando W. ^4artinez writes low- 
keyed Movement poetry with an emphasis 
on the Mayan culture; and Jos£ Olvera in- 
cludes personal messages with a social con- 
tent. 

Vol. 2, No. 12: Josi R, Gard|*s short 
story "En came propia** follows narra- 
tive within a narrative structure and debates 
the cxistcpcc of police brutality. In '•Mono- 
logue of the Bolivian Major," Max Mar- 
tinez depicts the captor of Che ^oevara as 
a man sympathetic to the revoHnlonary's 
cause and ideals. In the poetry section, Marr-- 
garita Cota Cirdenas include(ii|>owerful 
expression in affirming a woman's identity 
while seeking to break away from tradi- 
tional roles; Nick Martinez displays op- 
timism in poems written while in prison; 
Raymundo "Tigrc" P^rez includes social 
poetry with a predominantly melancholic 
^onc; and Maria Fcrdin generates the ideal- 
ism" typical of an innocent high school stu- 
dent. 
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Df Coloret: Journal of Emerfini RftM 
. Pliilotophicfl. Quarterly Journal, Albft- 
querque, New Mexico: Pajarito Publica- 
tiona. Vol. I, No. I- (1973- ). 

A community oriented quarterly wh6sc 
primary function is to be a vehicle for filter- 
ing education back into th^nrrioi. Pro- 
vides a forum pf emerging philosophic^ 5y 
Chicanos and for Chicanos. Serving as a 
mirror of self-criticism, it also evaluates 
possible alternatives while examining coiw. 
temporary issues and themes affectirflp 
Raia. Eclectic but practical in its approach, 
this jqurnal as a general policy strives to 
reach a diverse reading public. Offers cxcc^ 
lent variety in assorted topics and frequcfli 
special issues that concentrate on a single 
subject (i.e., literature, la chicana, art, los 
pintos, ect,). A must for anyone interested 
in a journal which aims to reflect the wide 
spectrum of Chicano experience. 

Vol. l,No. 1: Found in this first issue are 
literary selections from three Chicano writ- 
ers. Heuricus Pacheco'A-tTOetry relates his 
personal circumstances to the awareness 
of a peoples struggle for survival in a land 
which considers them alien, "Fuente o 
Noria: Soul/ Mind Journey/' an experi- 
mental selection combining prose and 
poetry, Ricardo Sdnchez creates a dialogue 
within a counterpoint framewbrk to dis-' 
cuss Movement dogmatism, function of 
art and artist, and their respective rela- 
tionship to liberation, Judy A. Lucero's 
moving poetic voice gives an in^ghtynto 
the lonclinebs and mental anguish suffered 
by a mother^ in prison, ^ — 

Vol, I, No. 2: Mainly dedicated t6 the 



essay, this issue has few literary selections: 
Quich6 poetry from ^opol Vuh and Ht^f- 
huetlatolii; a poem \l§ M6nica Zamora coi{- 
cerned with losing, her culture and a poem 
by a poet with a pseudonym (J. Casimiro) 
who discusses satirically where the revolu- 
tion went. 

' Vol. 1 , No. 3: InctudeS podtry and ballads 
by Manusl Ar<«ano (1861-1944) using tra- 
ditional Spanish versification. RicardoSiin- 
chez' poetic expression becomes more nos- 
talgic, tender and somewhat lyrical. 




Vol. 1, No. 4: ThiS'^special issue consists 
of four critical studies presented at the First 
National Symposium on Chicano Literature 
held at Highlands University (Las Vegis, 
New lyiexfco), 1974. In "National Character 
vs.HJnivekality inl Chicano Poetry," Sylvia 
Alicia Go|nzales eistablishes that Chicano 
expression is, in ej^fect, a manifestation of 
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Kemlity by, first, seeking a cultural 
tity and fheru asserting it. Universality 
ii determined hjr the introspective process 
which expresMi personal or private experi- . 
ence. Chicaim ""national character** was ini- 
tially sought by recognizing Mexican roots, 
but rc^e and more explores its own im- 
ite circumstances of here and now. 
Juan Brucc-Novoa's study '•T he Space of 
Chicano Literature'' lays the foundation 
for understanding Chicano literature as 
part of the universal act of creation from 
a philosophical perspective. Originality then 
is viewed as- sameness: "sharing the same 
characteristics o( continuity: atemporal, 
non-divisive simultaneity." (p. 28) Bruce- 
Noyoa sees titeratilre as a- desire to salvage 
the images of a people's intrahistdry. He 
analyzesr the I'ollowing works in the context 
of the theories presented: Yo soy Joaquin, 
... Y no se lo trago la tierra. Bless Me, 
Ultima and the poem "S^agaza" by Hicardo 
Sinchez. The third article, "La prosa chi- 
cana: Tres epigonos de la novda mexicana 
de )a Revoluci6n" by Guillermo Rojas, 
proposes to prove how Chicano prose is 
^influenced, consciously or unconsciously, 
by novelistic trends found in the novel of the 
Mexican Revolution. After listing certain 
characteristics, citing Beryl J. M. Mc- 
Manus, Rojas proceeds to apply them ac- 
cordingly to Tomds Rivera's ... Y no se lo- 
trago la tierra, Rolando Hinojosa's Es- 
tampas del valle y otras ohras and Miguel 
Mindez' Peregrinos de Azttdn, "Satire: 
Techniques and Devices in Luis Valdez'*Las 
dos caras del patroncito"" by Nasario Gar- 
cia examines satire in one specific acto of 
El Teatra.CaiTipesino; . . it is a forrri of 
ci^ticism ... ^aixre . . . brings to light wjhat 
is: wrong with jsompone or somett^ing, ^ot 



what is good or moral, but it also engenders 
entertainment.'' (p. 66) Garcia offers a clear, 
concise analysis with a division into four 
sections; however, study lacks a final con- 
clusion. 

Vol. 2, No. 1: Features poetry selections 
by don Florencio Tmjillo,^ curandero and 
public figure in northern New Nfe)dco dur- 
ing the early part of this century. Basically 
romance in form with regionalisms, reveals 
personal experiences and his associations 
with local friends. "On the Day I Was 
Born/' a short story by Jos6 Armas symbol- 
ically alludes to a young Chicano's first en- 
counter with bigotry in his milieu, Patricio 
Paiz' free verse selections pose a series of 
questions regarding Chicano's second-class 
status for being the burden of U.S. labor 
force and Vietnam casualties. He ingenious- 
ly incorporates coined phrases, giving his 
poetry a free-flowing, ironic quality. Also 
included is "Esposo ingrato," a balla*d writ- 
ten in 1904 by Jos6 Manuel Arellano. 

Vol. 2/ No. 2: "Bij^zardville," a short 
. dramatic satire by Carlos Morton deals with 
Chicano and red-neck confrontations. Pun- 
gent exaggerations are the tools for mockey 
and the absurd. In his critical study titled 
' **M4s alia del grito: Poesia engag^e chii- 
cana,** Tino Villanueva differentiates be- 
tween "sopial poetry" and ''engag^e poetry,** 
thus applying criteria of the latter to ex- 
amine Chicano protest poetry. The term 
**engag6e" seems unnecessary when Spanish 
already offers an adequate and perfectly 
intelligible expression: "comprometida." 
Finally. Juan Bruce-Novoa and Carlos 
May-Gamboa report on events in the Quin- 
to Festival dq Teatro held in Klexico City. 
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Their commenu revolve around the im- 
pression made by Chicano theatre before 
Latin American audience^ and the dis- 
cussipns that arose. 

4 

Vol. 2, No* 3: A special issue on la mujer 
chicana containing all women writers. For 
example, includes short poetry selections 
by Betsy Tap^, Ximena, Teresa Armijo and 
Beverly Sanchez Padilla, plus short fiction 
by Gimdalupe Vald6s*Fallis and Rosalie 
Otero Peralta. Free verse adds to the po- 
etry's personal nature, expressing intimate 
thoughts and desires. Betty Tapia's mellow 
^ poetic voice contemplates love and a wom- 
an's needs. Ximena develops themes around 
envy and the oneness of love. Teresa Ar- 
mijo reminisces about a deceased friend and 
reflects on loneliness, unhappiness and pol- 
lution. The outstanding feature in Bcvcrlv 
S&nchez Padilla's poetry is its open, fcm-\ 
iiiine eroticism. Guadalupe Vald6s-Fallis > 
in **Rectilfclo'* portrays the anguish olLa 
mother whose security depends on iicr 
daughter^, future ^ relationshik although 
unwanted, with a rvicjo \tri^^^y^^ o\d 
nia9)^RosaUe^Peralta's ""Las dos-to^M 
pfl^nts a young girl who observesUe inter- 
actions between her two aunts ancHhe in- 
fidelity of her uncle. 

^^^^ 

El Cuaderno. Dixon, New Mexico: Aca- 
defnia dc la Nucva Raza. Vol. I, No. I- 
(1971- ). . 

A community oriented journal which ex- 
amines Chicano history, literature and phil- 
' losophies. Proposes to build a reservoir of ^ 
intellectual resources for the promotion of 



ideas and ideolopes harmonious with Chi- 
cano values. In accordance with its goals, 
features writings of all genres, placing muoh 
emphasis on tapping oral traditions and folk 
history in order to crea^te a total picture of 
Chicano ^ast and present. 

Vol 1, No* 1: Poetry selections! by Maria 
Mondragdn give a religious overtone to the 
social awakening and cultural makeup of 
the Chicano. Considers the Chicana to be 
the synthesis qf Eve.and Christ-like figures: 
''I am the bearer / of aiyiKiobe cross / and 
the mother of LA RAZS COSMICA.** (p. 
22) Cleofcs VigiPs fable **E1 carbonero^ 
moralizes about the evils of greed. A coal 
miner makes a pact with Death, bringing 
to mind the Faust tradition. 

Vol. 2, No. 1: In his short story **Chtcanos 
norteflos,*' Estevan Arellano presents the 
dilemma of high school dropouts who con- 
front the difficulties of employment after 
being in the military .^Heavy criticism is 

^directed at the Cath<K Church, corrupt 
''poUticos," and toward the Chicano with 

*a superiority complex. In **E1 fletero y el 
ranchero," Cleofcs Vigil offers an account 
on the humorous relationship between two 
old friends. Alberto J. Lovato's book review 
of Ricardo Sanchez' Canto y.gr it o mi libera- 
ciorx concentrates on biographical notes and 
the directness of the graffiti style. The liter- 
ary comments arcyovfershadiwed by lys 
editorializing. Poetry by E. A. Mares de- 
scribes personal hopes and unattitinable 
desires. Jos6 Maria **Chcma" Saenz' poems 
^re reflections about lo\c. Heriberto Te- 
can's i nonconformist spirit expresses fine 
potest poetry with a tone of sorrow and 

w nipc for a better l^uturc. 
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Vol* 3, No. 1: Inchidci •^You Can't Drive 
to AztlAD*" by Edymtd Tafoya, a humorous 
but Md epiiode describing the dreams of a 
young man on probatkm whose plans of 
escape are stifled by liis^vuck running out^ 
of gas* Estevan Arellanj^ presents a chapter 
from^ Inocencio: Ni siembra ni escarda y 
siempre se cdme el mejor elote, a forthcom- 
ing picaresque novel Early poetry by Frank 
Luj&n describes the hardships as a railroad 
worker during the I930's and his worries as 
a soldier in World War II. Also includes 
short poems by Consuelo Pacheco, Alberto 
Lovato and Maria Mirquez OffT 

Vol. 4, No. 1: A short story by Sabino 
Reyes entitled *^Me pregunto** presents an 
author-protagonist who rediscovers hap- 
piness and meaning in his life through a love 
affair with an old school companion. Este- 
van Arellano's '^Cuentos de caf6 y tortilla" 
are three short stories depicting one central 
theme: the impersonal way of life that mod- 
ern technical society has imposed on a small 
community that was once ruled by coiifi- 
munal law. Josi Martinez offers his ver- 
sion of "Juan Ladrbn,** a story of oral his- 
tory in which a peon's son becomes rich 
through thievery and the use of his wit. Of 
special interest here are the chapters from 
' La historia de un caminante o sea Gervacio 
y Aurora, an early romantic novel written 
by Manuel M. Salazarin 1881. A mneteenth 
century ballad by Manuel Arellano pays 
homage to Manuel M. Salazar. Also in- 
cludes nature poetry by Leo Romero, a 
homage to Ricardo Sinchez by Juan Bruce- 
Novoa, Estevan Arellano and Enrique La« 
madrid's death themes, a homage to An- 
tonio Machado by E. A. Mares, and other 
short selections by Leroy Qu^ntana, Enrique 



Lamadrid, and Denise Elia ChAvez. 

El Grito: Journal of Contcmpo^ry Mex* . 
lean American Thought. Quarterly 
Journal. Berkeley, California: Quinto 
Sol Publications, Inc. Vol. 1, No. I- 
Yr.#7, Bk. 4 (1967-1974), 

:# ■ t ■ 

The first serious journal to compile, pro- 
mote an4 diffuse Chicano art forms, liter- 
ature and thought. Revolutionized the scope 
of American journals by providing an inde- 
pendent forum for artistic and scholarly ex- 
pression by Chicano authors who reflect 
Chicano experiences from a Chicano per- 
spective. Together the issues contain the 
most representative selections of any jour- 
nal or anthology up to 1974. 

Vol. 1, No. 1: This first issue is important 
t^cause it introduces the basic format for 
subsequent issues which include samples 
from diverse genres and art forma. In "Mar- 
tin," Nick C. Vaca develops 3 character 
analysis. 

VoL 1, No. 2: Octavio L Romano's 

n.^r^AUxf^ D<>i7rkliition.Hpl1n Shliim.** a pO-f' 



vol- 1, l^O. A» WVM»V1U A, IX' 

"Goodbye Revolution-Hello Slum 
etic essay or short story, describes a pcupic » 
liistorical trajectory, while criticizing with 
the purpose of demythicizing cultural 
stereotypes. Also in< ' ' ^ 
John J. Martinez a 



udes short poems by 
J. Philip Jimenez 



^ol. 1, No. 3: Orfhw^an interesting fic- 
tigj^ account on Rde? Tijerina's activi- 
t^HUfcw Mexico titled "The Coming of 
ZBPBF by, Philip- D. Ortfego. Josi An^cl 
Gutidrrez' poetry declares a cultural priq^; 
Josu6 M. G<t)nzilez wrijtes a^poem filled with 
sarcasm. a 
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. Vol. 1, No. 4: Alberto Villar^ars poem 
proietses using love as a weapon against ' 
{nhumanity. 

Vol. 2, No. 1: Alurista and his poetry, 
who together revolu|^H||fzed conventional 
poetics, are imroduct^Vo a massive read- 
ing public for the first time. Definitely repre- 
sents a significant landmark in the evolu- 
tionary process of Chicano poetry. In his 
short story, Silvio Villavicencio utilizes mul- 
tiple narrative points of view simulta- 
neously. 

Vol. 2, No. 2: Introduces Miguel l||ndez . 
M. through his short story "Tata CBIhua*' 
whose unique metaphorical-biroque style 
of Yaqui magical realism and symbolism 
further strengthens the renaissance of in- 
digenous spirituality into a Chicano liter- 
ary form. Silvio Villavicencio writes a short 
story with an existential concern regarding 
mirrors, the act of being and becoming. 
Miguel Ponce expresses a rebirth in "Te- 
nodntitlan."" Rudy Espinosa creates a sensi- 
tive parable with an indigenous tone in 
•*Little Eagle and the Rainbow.'* 

Vol. 2, No. 4: Here appears an excellent 
article^ •^The Mexican in Fact, Fiction and 
Folklore^ by Francisco Armando Rios, 
who traces stereotypes in the three men- 
tioned areas, provicMng concrete exanf>ples 
from the nineteenth century and more recent 
times. Georgia M. Cobos includes some of 
her poetry ^dealing with the mother theme 
and pride. Clara B, Lefler contributes poems 
regarding cultural roots ancS shows signs 
of Alurista's influence. 

Vol. 3, No. 1: Includes various poets: 



Rafael Je*us GonzAlez captures hcriUge 
symbols and pictures Chicano scenes; En^ 
Padilla resorts to short, rhythmic verses to 
express flaslhes of lyricism; TomAs Rivera 
gives poetic accounts of American society's 
effects on his small world and reminisces 
about childhood events. 

Vol. 3yNo. 2: Rudy Espinoza constructs 
a short story based on a supposed itucpinto 
situation. Also introduces Ricardo Sinchez 
and his powerful poetry which proved to 
have an impact on Movimiento expression. 
Includes four selections from Gustavo Se- 
gade'^ San Diego State class in Advanqfcd 
Composition for Native Speakers. In addi- 
tion, Jorge Alvarez poeticizes parents, an 
autobiography and the' huelga. Migtiel 
Ponce praises the Mexican cuisine in ^Can- 
ci6n a la comida mexicana." Octavio I. 
Romano's contribution is a three-act play 
which exaggerates characters' personalities 
with the purpose of satirizing administrative 
opportunism by Anglos in Chicano pro- 
grams. 

Vol. 3, No. 3: Presents Ronald Arias' fan- 
tasy and taste for the make-believe in his 
short story "El mago." Frederick H. Can- 
delaria's poetry focuses on border incidents. 
Francisco O, Burruel writes in the quartet 
tradition about exotic Oriental tl^ics- Her- 
minio Rios offers an incisive and critical 
book review on Richard Vasquez' Chicano. 

Vol. 3, No. 4: Expands literary possibili^ 
ties with the style and approach of four 
promising authors: Jesus Maldonado'^ 
barrio version of Red Riding Hood; J. L, 
Navarro's brothel meeting between a curi- 
ous man and a supposed virgin; Franciscp 
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0> BurrucFs dmmatic dialogue between 
Cuco Rocha (a cockroach) and Captain 
^hiie, discUMing Cuco*8 social function 
which perhapi serves as a likely prelude to 
Oscar ZetaAcosta*s The Revolt of the Cock- 
roach people; and Sergio Elizondo's inno- 
vative ppic poem, Perros y antiperros. 
C. Vaca cpmposcs a pungent book review 
on Frank Bonham's Viva Chicano. 

Voldlff 2: This issue concentrates 
heavil^n literary selections, Resides pre- 
senting the firs^ Annual Quinto Sol Na- 
tional Chicano'^Literary Awardjvinncr, 
lomk% Rivera, for his work . . . Tno se lo 
tragd la tierra. Also includes numerous ex- 
perimental poeitis and short stories by an 
array of authors 

Vol* 4, No. 3: Half of the contents arc on 
theatre: Estela Portillo dc Tramblcy's "The 
Day of the Swallows'* in which she develops 
unconventional female character^ espe- 
cially Josefa who resembles a Dof^aPcrfccta 
matriarch model; Mauro Chavez' *Thc Last 
Day of Class*' involves a diabolic and absurd 
semantics class scene where a grap< is the 
object of salvation; and a short dialogue of 
rich barrio humor called "El milagrucho" • 
by Raqucl Moreno.- 

Vol. 5, No. 1: Includes a wide range of 
Nahuatl and nineteenth century poetry as ^ 
possible antecedents for, today's writings; 
plus contemporary examples of prose 
and poetry by Tino Villanueva, Octavio 1. 
Romano-V., Juan Antonio Garcia, Jorge 
Alvarez, e t^ F or the first, time, there are 
poetic calljlH^s by Raymond Padrlla. 



etc. ror 

i 



Issue is principally dedi 



Cated to the most recent trends in Contempo- 
rary prose. Rudolfo A. Anaya, the second , 
Annual Quinto ^ol Natiotujl Chicano UK 
erary Award winner, is applauded for hb 
impressive novel. Bless Me, Ultima, A series 
of new writers come to be known: Rolando 
Hinojosa's taste for recollecting barrio situ- 
ations through the small incident; Jos<$ A. 
Torres' moralistic short story in passing 
popular knowledge from one generation to 
another; Thelma T. Reyna*s moving story 
about two parall^^l *nd dependent lives, an 
old man and a grapevine; Aifredo de la',? 
Torre's contrasting tone between gaitilpg^t 
a loved one, a woman, and realizing the tosP/i ' 
of others, especially his grandparents; Fran> 
Cisco Jiminez' fine ability to create empathy' 
through tender tragedy, in poor people's 
misgivings. 



Vol. 6, No. 3: Virtually half of the issue 
is devoted to new Chicano corridos as oral 
tradition of collective struggles. P. Galindo 
invents a ''Devil's Dictionary,'* Chicano 
picardia in the form of^/ntty greguerias. This 
issue also contains haikus by various chil* 
dren and a play on words called •*Crapu- 
lario" by Juan Rodriguez. Eduarda A. Val- 
dez in "Caffe" depicts an existentialist as he 
is distracted by two other's conversations. 
Miguel Guerrero composes an ironic fairy 
tale about a "Little Guy" who is destined to 
become king. J- L. Navarro writes a hallu- 
cinogenic narration filled with free associa- 
tion and internal monologues about an ad-^ 
vertising copywriter who Escapes his im- 
mediate world temporarily with the aid of y 
marijuana. Highly contcJhiplktive, lyrical 
poems are by Rafael Jesus Gonzilez, Ernie 
Padilla. and Juan G. Guevara. . 
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Vol. No. 4: More examplea of quality 
writinfi appear Rolando Hinogosa-S., win- 
ner of the third Premi&Quinto Sol Literary 
AwaM in 1972 for his Estampas del vaUe y 
oiras obras, captures barrio^characters and 
incidents with vitality and affection; Rich- 
ard Garcia, a widely traveled poet, reflects 
surre|il)fttic internationalism and also writes 
poetry for children with easy-to-remembcr 
alliterations; Jos6^A. Torres produces read- 
able moralism for all ages in Cachito mio: 
Luis Javier Rodriguez t^nds t^ard the 
urban experience iii **Barrio expression;*' 
Estela Portillo reveals new questioned social 
roles for the woman in going against con- 
ventional expectations; finally, Sosi Luis 
Navarro, in a selection from his book titled 
Blue Pay on Mainstreet, incorporates a 
wide range of universal concerns such as 
hmnkn degeneration, social realism and 
^surrealism. 

Yr* 7» Bk. 1: The whole issue is dedicated 
to the creative voice of the Chicana. A 
umaiie approach to encomi>ass an import- 
ai4lxpres9ion that is asserting itself within 
Chicano literature Once again, expressive 
horizons are expanded to openly include 
the camala as an integral part of an artistic 
process. For example, Estela Portillo's 
philosophical play puts various power fig- 
ures from history on stage; Ramoha Gon^ 
ziilez* short stories focus on past and present 
barho customs, telling them nostalgically 
and with affection; Minerva L6pcz, Caplcs* 
fiction philosophizes through an anecdote 
how there is no future without a past; So- 
corro Jiuregui*s story about a child being 
illegitimate but prouc^. Also included are 
poetry selections from yaHpus female poets: 
most are universal or lyUcal but Lorenza 



Calvillo Schmidt*s stands out for its confes- 
jHonal tone. 

Yr. 7, Bk. 2: An ambitious bibliography 
reveals every conceivable individual work.df 
T drama, prose and poetry published any- 
where and wherever found. 

Yr. 7, Bk. 3: This issue takes a strange 
direction despite some respectatile selec- 
tions. Contains many mediocre examplek; 
besides, reflects signs of nepotism on Ui6 
part of theVditors. Calligranis are gener- 
ally well done, but these and general layout 
sacrifice content for form. 

Yr. 7, Bk. 4: Presents significant dramatic 
endeavors by three artists: Carlos Morton 
"... actualizes Judeo-Christian mythology 
in terms of contemporary eji|lferience** (p. 6) 
by making Adam, Eve, God, Seipent, and 
Death use barrio talk while re-evaluating 
the relationship between, the five; Alfonso 
C. Hernandez writes in the tradition of the 
Theatre of the Absurd, filled more with 
stage directions than actual dialogue; Alu- 
rist^ollows the auto sacramental tradition 
through the use of Aztec allegorical figures, 
invented Carlos Fuentes* characters (Pepsi- 
c6atl and Cocac6atl),^ indigenous values 
systems (dualities) and Amerindian aspira- 
tions for a new rebirth. 
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Grito M Sol: A Chkwo Quarterly. 
Quar^r^ Journal. Berkeley, Califor- 
nia: toaatiuh ilntemation. Inc. Yr^ I, 
Bk. KI976. ). 

With this quarterly, Octavio I. Romano-Y. 
as editor makes a comeback after having 
worked with El Grito. Proposes to be lit- 
erary in scope by publishing and fostering 
new Chicano writings. 

Yr* 1, Bk. 1 rCartto de AitMn*'): Ram6n 
Emiliano's -A saga of AztlAn** poetically 
creates a symbolic founding of AztlAn city 
by the Aztec? and their later exodus to 
Tenochtitlan. Fuses ' Mexicans and Chi- 
canos into one: "separate and yet foreVcr 
wed.** (p. 22) In their sketchy article, "Li- 
'teratura chicana," Lino and Ricardo Landy 
offer suggestions (mostly linguistic) which 
in turn try to defme and establish limits for 
Chicano literature. According to the ex- 
cerpts from hia forthcoming book, Mambe- 
Year One, Orlando Romfero recreates an 
atmosphere of magical realism while cen- 
tering, around tlfc daily experiences of a 
young boy in northern New Mexico. Estela 
Portillo Trambley's '•Recast,*^ taken from 
her collection titled Rain of Scorpions, por- 
trays the development of a Chicano '*tyran- 
osaurous," driven by the urge for power, 
"Pel6n drops out,** part of Celso A. De 
Casas* unpublished book, contains humor- 
ous episodes of a colleg;e dropout's first day 
as an apprentice mason. Ih **The Scientist," 
Octavid I. Romano satirizes about mental 
Xnd health center and pracliticners. 

Yr. 1, Bk. 2 ("Canto de la peregrina- 
ci6n-): "Jamanegs" and "La chamaca* 
Brava,** two short plays by Lino and Ricar- 



do Landy masterfully dispUiy "^Chicano 
picardia by blending various %n|uaf0{ 
types: code-switching and phoneticplay on. 
words. In •^opilote,- a short story about^a 
prize fig[hter, ROdrigo Palacios C^choai^cx- 
periments with narrative technique^, 'fix- 
ing of languages and internsiinglinglQf rc^*' 
ties, William Noriega's -A Dream*^ d< 
a yaung boy dreaming about running^^iMy 
from home but awidcens td^the Harn^freal 
ties of his barrio Uft*, The selection ^t;^ 
**Manfly'' by Alfonso G. Hernandez is a vio- 
lent almost grotesque socne Filled with sur- 
realistic imagery. "Un padre nuestro'* by 
Sylvia Wood is a confessional-type poem 
with a viejita as the poetic voice who prays 
and reveals her good and bad deeds of the 
day also included is ****If It Weren't for the 
Honeysuckle . . by Estela Portillo Tram- 
bley, which 'develops a coirflict around the 
dichotomous relationsl^ip Si^twen man and 
wotnan. The female protagonist serves aa 
the ^ver of order. \ 



^ ■ 



Vr. I,Bk. 3 C^Cantp de la invasion*"): Fea- 
tures a chapter from Below $he Summit, a 
forthcoming hovel by Joseph V. Torres- 
Metzger, telling the story by Robby Lire 
Cross, a yeoman farmer, college student, 
part-time radio broadcaster, cutlery vendor 
with aspirations of becoming a preacher. 
Selection offers a humorous mockery of 
faith-healing revivals. Joe Olvera's "My 
Voice** presents experiences in New York 
from a first-person perspective which has 
•a chaotic, streamrof-consciousness effect. 
Mediocre prose and poetry selections by 
Irene Bowie-Gutiirrez de^l with a confron- 
tation with fear and hbn-setisical pillow 
talk. Her better selections are "Loimataron" 
and "Tres tiros en el aire." The first tells the 
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^ iragjc and 

ii|f|^^f^^^ tivo falnilies;^ the sec- 

fihit encounter with ; 
: 4<^^44i4^^^^ of a mili- 

Morton's **Er cuehto 
4^^^ is an allegorical acto^ 

satirkitlg the human coodition. Tired of' 
Iho eifcapes to Earth only to find 
thl^rnan has creat^d-a more minister and 
illfjfpring inferno t^ hell itself. ''Cruel 
f rpflC by Harry (jamboa» Jr., consists of 
(I nipntage of sometimes absurd prosaic and 
pocitic fragments that communicate an in- 
coherent whole. In ''La polvadera'* by Silvia 
Wood, a first-person narrator reminisees 
about her childhood relationship with her 
prostitute but benevolent mother, but a 
lack of communication between the two 
eventually causes them to separate. Octavi- 
ano Romano's science fiction "Quasorp" 
inverts a situation in order to discuss the 
absurdity of eafthlings for creating "things'^ 
. that are capable of destroying their own 
World. 

f 

\Revi9ta Chicano-Rlqueiia. Quarterly Jour- 
i nal. Bloomington, Indiana: Research 
'li Center for thd Language Sciences (In- 
\ diana University Northwest). Aflo I, 
^Na I- < 1973- ). 

unique Midwestern quarterly which re- 
flects combined efforts by Chicanos and 
Puerto Rjcan4. It aspires to promote the 
concept orCultural pluralism by expressing 
ihfi differences and similarities between t)eo-" 
ple$r Primarily a literary forum, this jour- 
n'a:l ^covers all genres plus contains a special 
sepiM^on book reviews and critical studies. 
Fot pur imihediate purpose^ annotations 
arevonly done on Chicano writers and re- 



lated topics. ' ^ 

Afio 1^ I^o. 1: This first issue introduq'es 
the jpumafs objectives and general tay^tft 

. comprised W prose, poetry /essays a^id bib^ 

, liographical notes on contributors; ;It^4^^ 

^ appropriate tha^thc first litor^r^^^ 
by Tom^s Rivera^ifecause of tii^e contet^ 
•rary and yniverskl content pfhiS'lshorti^tbi^^ 
titled ''Lobklrig For Bblrgcs.r Two atnoiiyr* 
. mbus characters d!{icu8s JBorges in Bbrges- 

" terkns, that is, structuring all action accord*' 
ing to a philosophical base^ supj^rlmp^ 
dre^m^ within reality,^ aild Wablishing > 
timeless eternal present. Rivera patOdiesV 
' Borges by having one of the characters be- 
come nauseous for s6me unknown reason,' 
but we assilm^ it to .be 'from tlje effect of, 
overpbilo^opliizing. NicoIdS. l$Laiieil6is con-* 

' tributes^an important fmding from a 1927 
Chicago. newspaper in the fprm of a short 
story portraying two cultures as separate 
worlds wheli they meet, In the poetry sec- 
tion, Tino Villanu^va^:;^xpresses; three dis- 
tinct theme$i: t)xc consequences of being a'^ 

* conquered people, images of sensuality, and ^ 
urban alienation wbich iigipedes self-dis- 
covery. Toihds Rivera's poetry selections 
embody positive Symbols oflove and yoyth. 
Among the crifiQal essays, Luis Leal offers 
an historical perspective to Chicano lit- 
erature. He differentiates between **Mcfxi^ 
can America^" and "Chicano*' literature. 

, the former being more closely related to 
Me^iicdn literary forms and Traditions; the 
latter incorporating the same popular ex- 
perience plus' adding to it a spirit of rebel- 
lion. Although Leafs two-Iiter2fture theory 
accurately captures the phenomena pf the 
literature*s change through history, the im-- 
plication is that a total change in an artistic 
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COnsoienoe mefits a different label instead ' 
'df recogfUdog t^^ as another step \ 

■ Aftb i> No. 2: A short pljy by theTcatro^ 
DeiMhfl^^ presents the current 

phenope by the poWer structure 

in which two minority . groups (Chicanos 
aiidvPuerta Ridan^ fight Agilinst eagh other 
for the leff-^vers. Rolando R. Hinojosa^s 
atttobiographital sketch* "E Pluribus ^ 
Vitae^^ confesses his appreciation toward ' 
his father for bestpwing him with many 

/ lives^ In "Liast Tlihe Around*' Alejandro 
Murgiiia .exemplifies how RuMn S,alazar*s ^ 
death could' have "been anybody else^s. In- 
cludes {loetry by Juan Rpdriguez and Ar- 
*turo Rosales. In a critical study, Pedro 
Bravo Eltzondo discusses the nature of Chi- 
oano theatre and its relation to twentieth 
century world theatre moyemetits. J^lizondo 
also gives a brief and .useful review of- spe- 
cific dramatic works.^Luis Ddvila contrib- 
utes iA short book review which concentrates 
on plot but alludes; to the symbolic possi- 

Alio 2j No. 1: In "The Interview** Ron 
Atias develops a parody of niaking an in- 
terview between two contrasting types *pf 

^characte^s, wino^ and a collegfe student. 
•*Stoop Labof * also by Arias portrays a 
Chicano student trashman who works for 
a decadent soroaty. Written in a direct, 
earthy style, **EhPete Fonseca*" by Tomis 
Rivera relates the story of a suspicious 
pachuco vagabpnd who joins the migrant 
workers, falls in love with a recently abari- 

V don^d wonlati, marries her and leaves her 
^ter th^ harvest seasbn ends. Demonstrates 
TijLiVera^ great ability to capture the dynarfi- 



jcs of a situation while providing human 
dimension to differeitt pcople*s mdtiycs. 
Aniong th^%p6ctry gelcctionS are the foilbw- ; 
ing: Alurista's Chicaho.VttfiT/cu.^ yirhibh cx- ' 
ptfrinierit " ttipre with form 'tharf content; 
Rehatb RSsaldo's ciilqgy to his son; Ricar- 
^do Visquez' concern for memories^ the 
e|;^llenge.Qj[^eath and the nniat.eria) $^^^ 
cance of a wedding^Gerardo S4enkVp6eti 
message of political gods who declare peace 
while Juan simply remains buried in tHe' 
distant jungle. ./ ' ^ 

, Aflo 2, No. 2: This issue contains numcr-.. 
oiis prose and 'poetry selection^. In thcf prose 
section, Jrene bowie Gutierrez creates an 
aura of jaj^^^ 

theexceSsiVe u8eofai|dverbialft^^^ 
by leaving .out-names. "Little Frankic*' by 
Miguel M6ndez reveals a taste foi*; gentle . 
•descriptions which prove to he more im- 
portant than the actual plot. Anothjer. short 
fiction selection by Mindei, titled "Llu^i. 
via,", is a poeni in prose that describes' the 
phenomena of rain. Salvador L<^^^ 
rateff the story about a boy who is co^ 
to .check out of school and workio^elp t^^^ 
family, being an initiation ritUaJ tor his be- 
coming a man. TirioVillanileva^xpcrim^ 
in "De sol asoP* with a stream of cdnscious- 
ness of a vi>//ia» depicting her panics 
thought patterns and preoccupations. Pb-^ 
etry selections include the following: tcroy 
Quintana reminisces while accusing "mari- 
juana** of seducing ypiing men with illusions 
and regretting the effects of a modem wforld 
that has fdrgotten the simple things of liv- 
ing; Oinar 'Salinas expresses his love^ for 
Maria^nd also mentions cultural differ- 
ences with Armenians; Aristeo Bri to la- 
ments the loss of the Aztec gods as supreme 
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.ivi i'i^bich lie ftt^ssei t|ie lohe^ of 

points put 

|f0(Btia quality ii^titi]b!y nian and 
t^^;^^ Wiciipn^ twp bo6k 

td Cbickino material: 
pkesso^ sinliply describes 
^ Qmar Salinas and 

1 l^flij^ From ihe Barrio: A CM- 

'^^:y::cah^ 4)nthplogy; J6si B. Fern&ndez has 
; liitl^it^^ AnAntholo- 
Ji^^^ is 
W ediled^l^ Valdea^ and Stan Sleiner. 



, Deals with folklore such as 

corridoSp )j^/r(?po5 and ToJk tales/ S<^ 
dire^ dcisf^ndants of orid tradftfpn and 
others* r^eViOlve ' around contemppriiry 
(hemes. In ^(.as avispiiSy'" a dramatic adap-^ 
tation;pf a fblk tale, the Teatro Chicaho de 
Austiii^empnl^sizes the heed for Chicanos 
' to organize.; Aurora Ai^chiga jpresentis Ver-* 

Sidns of -El peirro y el huesoi*' **La oveja y 
Ilobo,** and ^l^a llorona." Juan Rodri|^uez>^^ 
■■'-"^ ihiniitefy detailed review of Piregrinos de 
V Aiitdh hy^ Miguel M6ndez, tnenti^^ how 
the author's Third- Wbrld perspective is\ 
siml^r to th^ pfDavid Siqueiros in his 
; paihtings of oppressed Mexico. Rodriguez 
'\ critipHl^'discusses characterization, theme, 
stfucture/style, language, humpfv etc. 

Alio 3, jMoi if This iss«e is/mainly dedi- 
: cated to poetry but has ^ short story by 
i^jrank Pino that stays, on the surface. Poetry 
iteiectipns are by Frank Pirft) who npstal- 
' gically recalls an old manitom t^^ 
David M. Herrera writits about Movemertt^ 



concemsf^ especially with reference to i^ lbss 
of direction fihonft professional C^ic^nos > 
and to the hcied for overcoming bbst 

, Lprna Dee Ceryantes contributes ex^Ue^ w 
confessional poems from a wariii; 'fetqiale 
perspective^ In ''Metaphysidil AiMiety ah^ 
the Existerice bf Qod in Cpntempoirary Chi-^ V$ii 

• canb Fiction,*" <]hiadalupe YaWift 
accomplishes multiple 6)>jei^iyes; . 
how Chidinp literaturib is not stricil^^ 
cvA in scope] iaind hpW it Yoitns part of uni- ' 
versal expression in-posing basic e>d8te^^^ 
qiiestions concerning God. She sup^^ 
her accurate focus with dealings 0n Pocha^, ; < 
Bless Me, Uhirna ind ^ . ^ Ypo^p lo ira^ ; 
tierra. Finally/Teresinmi Alves^^^ ]r J 

-.marizcs^a^el^^^ aspecta-^h=^^ 
Hinojosa's Estarripjas del valley otraf obras. 
Her comments rega;rdingra-"narrktive-in- 
movement" presents a topic worth studying . < 
^further, but she mistalcehly classifles Itino- 
jpsa*s style asTitting within the socialist 
realism mode. T , > . 

AftoXNo. 2: PrincipaUy devote^^ 
\ ca«ia. j^oetry^ the selections are representa!* 
tivc of some of the better poetry written by ; 
^omen.^ kina kochaV best poeiii Vonders 
about her inherited similarity to her father. 
Angela de Hoyos captures the emptiness 
and sterility pf the modem world. Aha Cks-. 
tillo Rivera admires her mother*^ lasting 
strength. Grace M>. Bearse review^ Liiera^ 
turachicana: Texto y coniexto by summar-t 
. izing its contents and proposes/a critica^ 
^ View oftheanthology*s ambitious but faulty 
pretensions. 

Aflo 3, No. 3: Contains the following 
prose and ppetfy selection^: ^'Donde estd la. ^ 
onda" by. Juan Rodriguez: is a conglomerate 
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8dng9 in an cxperi- 
mcitital failure; in '*Ciyilizaci6n y barbaric*'; 
Ro^Hj^e^. niake;^^^ a valuable existehtiaf 
cct^^ old afternoons; ' -La 

titlma darta** bj^ Rpdriguez is ab^ 
maniviitin mother askintipflier to say 
goodbye to the country for, him; Abelardo 
yfL\dei\short story deals with th^ changing 
of : timeift when the beloyed die. Poems by 
Juan Gdmez^^uinbn^es come from his book 
5th arid Grande Vista; they reflect aspects of* 
his total experiertce derived from an importr 
ant person in his life, his sense of hope'^and 
an abstract thought inspired Hy a place. 
Erlinda Gbhzalics reconstructs images from 
her' family's past by using interrelated frag- 
ments. Jos^ Almeida personifies a Guate* 



' malai^^ wHT animal cfiariacten^stics. 
Teresinha Alves Pereira interviews Tino 
Villanueva in which she emphasizes bio- 
graphical notes, the definition of aChicano 
poet and Chicano literature, opinions qn 
which authors are the most important, the 
literature*s international acknowledgement 
and whether a Chicano writer should be 
committed politically. Arthur Ramirez re- 
views the two novels by Oscar Zeta Acosta, 
The' Autobiography of a Br o\yn Buffalo 
and The Revolt of the Cockroach People, 
comparing him to Don Diego de Torres 
Villarroel, a Spanish writer from the 18th 
century who followed the picaresque novel 
tradition. The critic contribtites many val- 
uable observations and points of contact 
with the mentioned literary tradition. 

Afto 3, No. 4: Primarily devoted to some 
aspect of Ghicano literature. Ron Arias' 
shprt story "A House on thelsland" is about 
a Chicana poetry teacher who n)akes ex- 
cuses ih' order to seduce fier students. As in 



The Road to Tmaturi)^hal0/ J^^ 
combines imagjinatiori and fantasy :i^ ''The 
Story Machine" j where a myatqtibUj^ mah, 
^ith a fortune-telling tape rewr^^^^^^^^ 
/greeii dog, becoi|ries the center of a(t^^^ « 
In his relatos, Arthur Ramirez jd^pidb^ ■ 
distinct Chicano realiUes: -'Antong tlije N<^^^^ 
So-Valiant" centers around .dedeit^i'ji bf 
World^War 11; 'The Sc^et':* t^li^iib^^ 
old man who, q(i his death bed, teaives tn6 
narrator t hi;, secret to jrotiect fahiilies irom/ 
evil; and in "Chano" we encounter a^jbaclifis 
-who turned revolutionary to cdm>i^^^ 
ties committed against la Raia. Phetr^ se- 
.) lections ftom Carlos Zamora reflecti his 
ability to use play on wojrds and irony plus 
_ to ennob le Hhe comm on incident S hiort , 
^ poems by Angela dcTloyos pbeticizi^s art 
ethnic ideology. Two ro/wflfice5' by Mari^ 
^ M. Benfte^ deal with identity and imposed 
, segiregation between Chicanos and Anglos, 
living aQd dead. Jorge Huerta's "Where Are 
Odr Chicano Playwrights?" compares the 
^cto with "t^ealisttc plays." In "El teatro 
'chiqano* de Alves Pereira," Juan; Brucc- 
Novoa discusses^ Chicaner theatre elements^T 
in the Brazilian playwright's drama'tSi: 
works. Sam L, Slick's article titled ''The 
Chicano in Los^rrtotivos de Cain" studies the 
: interpretation given the Chicano By the 
Mexican novelist Jos6 Revueltas. 

. ^Aiio 4, No. 1: Rolando Hinojosa-Smith 
continues the estampa tr^clition in his own 
short fiction selections wh^re he interjects 
more conflict than was evident in Esiampas ^ 
del valle y,^ otras^obras. • Jdhn Garda's short . 
story, "Rain curtain," presents an afternoon 
adventure^ which is interrupted by circum- 

\ stances and rain. In an untitled story^ Maria 
Aguirre relates the miracle of her fat her- 
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glllpf^ Ciii<Siaiia: 

ittetry ihspiired by |iypiMn in: wliidh he re- 
to trcuiitiohal rhyme yuth Wc^ess. 
" %nicl Tctfta*8 qrii^ical study **Alurista; 
Piiitc Attitudes Toward Lbye in His Po- 
leiry!* proposes to see Aluristats poetry as an 
[essential expression of which c^n be 
ctei$ifie4 ipto tllirge^ftrcas; 1) acjgeptjajigji;^ 
arid rejection, 2) recu^eratiorf^^ re-^iscoV- 
ejry of Chicano root;^ and 3) projection. 



LITERATURA CHICANESCA 



Bonhflnif Ffink. Viva Chicano. New York: 
Del Piiblishimg Co., lAic., 1970. 

A novel of the urban downtrodden based 
on actual research. Recreates the fugitive 
^teQubte-filM JifcLis^^ (Kecny)^ 
Dur^n, a juvenile from Dogtown, an East 
L.A. barrio. Treating the protagonist as an 
aiitihero archetyp9, Bonham penetrates the 
;peplous world of juvenile delinquency, 
filled With drugs, gangs, street flghts, arrests, 
court trials, detention homes and jails^ Uses 
' the figure of Emiliano Zapata as aninspira- 
; tidnal motif of cultural pride. Directed to 
the young reader. The narrative attempts k 
sympathetic portrayal, but contains many 
stereotypic elements. For example, implies 
that juvenile ^isdeeds are the basic result 
of faulty^ home life without expounding on 
V external environmental factors. Story is 
simply too shallow; barely scr&tches tlie 
surface of a possibly convincing Chicano 
content. Besi^s, makes ^ome poor repre- 
sentations: dialogue rareq^ mirrors* barrio 
lexicon with verisimilitude. Readable but 
unpersuasive. 

Cox, William. Chicano Cruz. New York: 
Bantan Books, Inc., 1972. 

jyContrary to its title^this novelis about bas€^^ 



ball more than about ChiChnos, The most 
developed character, Mando,Cru2| is only 
one-fourth of a collective prAagbhist cdn^r 
sisting of four baseball players* Direet^d to 
a young reader/piot involves the hakdsliips 
faced by youth, of different ethn^c back- 
grounds, enroute to/becomin g m ajor leagnc 
players. Although raciai coexistence is m-* 
phasized, at times setms to be prb|>aganda 
for Americanization. M ando Cru2* cA/ca/f- 
i5mo matters more as a^ne]:e title rather than 
as a central issue. For exilmpief Movement 
allusions are negative; Ricky Cniz, Mandb*8 
brother, an activist Bro\^n Beret/ i$ referred 
to as a nonfunctional i^a/o /o<ro wiip wants 
e v^ryth' H g o v^rnigHt^ ^^g ftrd jt ig g it y tey 
Spanish words are sprinkled bccasionall} , 
so as to support the paper mach6 Chicano 
content. Published during the jperipd 'when 
Chicano activism was at itsr peak, novel bj^ 
pears to be an opportunistic attempt to 
attract jreader*s kiterest through the title. 

Nebon, Eugene. The jBracerc). Berkeley, 
California: Thorp Springs Press, 1972. 

Narrated from an omniscient point of view, : 
author relates sympathetically the siiff'et'- 
ings and hardships of a young Mexican tiy- 
ing to become a brdcero. After conquering 
seemingly endless obstacles in Mexico, he : 
fmaliy obtains entrance into the U.S., only 
ior be rejected by border officials because * 
of a tubtlrcular condition. Disillusioned and 
spiritually defeated, he begins the 16ng 
pdyssey back. His tragedy is completed mid- 
way in his return joiirney as he lies down 
to sleep and await death. Charncterizatipn 
simply stays on the surface. Story;; docu- 
ments a human epic but is not convincing 
— as^ a- novelistic accomplishment. 
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p^idHli^ Beanfleld War. 

1^ Vojrl^i; 1^ 1976. 

^^tm ]^ibh61a studied his sub- 

^ jei^ mat^^^ capturing local' 

gep- 
of 

:New Mexica^ this 
novel ejqioses a people^s endless struggle 

. jagpainsl outside speeial^-interest groups for 
land, watcir and grazing -rights. Deprived 
of irrigation rigKt^Sonie thirty five ypar#* 
ago due to a politic^ swindle known as the 
1935 Interstate Water Compact, the farm- 

corne a bar ren\wast eland, ci^eating the situa- 
tion of subsistence living. The character of 
th,<^ valley is radically chang;etd when one day 
Jos^^ proceeds to defy the exist- 

itjtg' nocmby watering his prpjperty — an in- 
ddental^ symbolic act that catalyzes to 
\uikite the people and marks \the beginning 
I of what is to be the Milagro Beal'nfield War 
/The plot of conflict is well balanced with 
interspersed ingredients of humor, fantasy, 
unordinary realities, incongruent incidents, 
immortal characters, inexplicably com- 
pulsive personalities, and others similar to 
the ambient found, in Gabriel Garcia Mir- 
quez' Cien aflos de soledad. A third-person 
omniscient natrator successfully develops 
characters as beings of flesh-anJrblood; 
even their names reflect a rejgiohal taste: 
Amarante, Onofre, Cleofas, Bernab^^Tran- 
quilino, Melit6n. Written in standard Eng- 
Jish, the use of Spanish is limited to occa- 
sional stock phrases. Makes entertaining 
reading and proposes a good example for 
non^-Chicanos to follow. 



W4iters, Frank. Peop/e offthe Valley. Chi: 
cago: The Swallow Press^Inc, 1941. 

Set in northern New'Mexico, fells the story " 
about a domineering cUrdndeta driven by 
customs and superstitions, andr the vhistory 
of the valley peoples Mainlj^ reflecting the 
li'ineteenth century,; deals with many eprly' 
traditions (i.e.! penitentes, communal life 
s}yles,etc;)* while ihepeopte struggfe against 
a serieii of forces such as the. Church, gbv^ 
ernment, nature and Anglo "progress/' Uses 
a traditional third*-person parration with 
uni-dimensional characters. Its value lies 
in its treatment of New Mexican culture and 
history. ^ 
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ttta^^ a"" short self-contained theatrical per- 
^ tdrmance. ' / 

acsthed^— ,the theory of the fine arts and a sen- ' 
sitlvity toWard thcmi The science or branch 
^ of |)hiIo8ophytHat deals ^ith beauty ^nd the 
^ doctrines of taste in literature. 
albuTM « witty sayings such 'as using play on 

words. i . 

Amerindia n originally an anthropological 
: i term, now lised by Chicaribs to refer to an 
Indian' Andcrici^ as one continental T\ation. 
aiiti*-h€rpe ^ a person not generally considered 
a hero in literature but who serves as one in 
order to elevate or focus on that social 
sector.;;^ ': ' .. * ■ 
mtitlicste — opposition or contrast to an- 
/■ ■ other' idea; a contrary , position. . ' 

architectonic iljoVef — a deflnjte (detour from a 
* ttaditionaf oovel, it fuses tinip and space 
through a ingenious structural techniques 
; such as a juxtaposition of divjerse types* of 
. narratibiu. Its essential feature is neither 
^ thematic lior. istytistic but kructural because 
its goal lies in the evocation of the illusion 
\ of a spatial entity^ ' ^ 
archetype a person, place or thing that repre- 
sents a pattern or model from which all sim- 
ilar things are made. For example, the, 
afchctypc bf the^.inotheir. 
ara poitita -r an expr^^ion borrowed 'from 
Latin with reference to an author's par- 
^- ticular concept of literature; literally means 



the art of pdctry. , ^ 

autd sacramental a short dramatic<^t|nipd'il:«' : 
tion of allegorical dintensiphfibiltfed uiuiiUy ' 
on human cori'ditibn J^ssentift)^^^^ 
■ ; in drigin. • ^ ^, 

Azflin the spiritual nfiitictn^or the Chi^^o, 

mainly thjc.SoutWjBstV ■ 
baroque <- a style of art found in|[iterature;ai'6h-* 
itccturc, philosophy, chiaractcriz^jd by pro- 
^ fused a^iornments; views beauty^ as a com- 
; \ plex Whole;'tends to/be* mdi^e descriptive in 
detail Father th^n.fpcusing on action; de- 
pends on precisiqn and not diirectness^ 
barrio a neighborhood with its own identity . 
as a semi-community, but does not. h^ye the 
-^^^ samt cofinbtation as ghetto. ^ ' . 

nt^to locd la highly individualized barrio dtide 
^ who is. unpredictable' arid generally spon- 
, • taneous ("crazy" in a casual context). 

binary imageig^ r- especially found in bitingual 
or interlitigual expression, refers to unusual 
imagery that transcends monolingual limi- 
tations, thus creating new linguistic reali^ 
■ ■: ties. V ' ; •' " 

bracero — a Mexican who has legally come to 
the United States, to work as a farmfei^nd. ^ 

calUgrams an experimental poetib technique 
of making figuires with words. 

calo a language of pstchuco invention, usually 
metaphorical; .overly creatiye, almost ba- 
i^que. 

cam'al(a) —- term used by Chjcanos and Chica- 
rias to refer to "brother" and **si8ter," either 
* as part of the immediate family or. in the 
J spiritual-social Movement sense. 

carnaiismo a sehse of brotherhood Chicanb- 
style; a socio-sjpiritui^l bond. 

castizo — > used here in relation to lainguage: re- 
fers to supposed refined standard Spanisit. 

catharsris-^ in literature, the act of becking 
cleansed or purified after witnessing ^Ihe- 
atrical perfornriance. 
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Jnib ^ U <joric(0pt of life style or a syste 
bi* Vftlti^i whiqh provide ^ platform of sur- 



c|^^ to Chi*- 

; ^ (mUft^^ interlingual, bioary Mm- 

^ W etc.). 
jAiUiUih$i verb which means tq preseiU 

something froip a.Chicano pert)>c(tiVe. 
cUnf4q -<" « super 

coUage ^ a idnd of iurrealistic art in which 
pieces^of newspaper, cli^h, and other ob- 
jects Are pasted togetheijl.in an apparently 
incongruous rejgtjdnshib, but nevertheless 
manage t0 suggest a' totaf effect. 

comiiadraigo — a {6tm pfkiftship or family ties 
w when a man becomeS;^tHe God-parent 6f 
someone else's child; implies full confi- 
4ence, trust and reliance. . 

concientiiacMn the act of becoming aware, 
especialfy in sociorppiitiqai terms. 

coirido -r a ballad of popular origin. 

coatumbirisniio — a -literary tradition focusing 
On customs of a certain region. 

counterpoint — a term bbrtowed*from nrusic 
: Which meant a melody^ accompanying an- 
: other inelody note for note, but in literature 
applies to two elements in a symbolic op- 
^ p6sition. • 

criileal realism <-* the portrayal of reality ''ir^ 
which its«different components combine in 
themsejves to offer a critical statement on 
avspecific issue of iiuma)i condition. These 
; Components, speak for themselves. 

cultural determinism —* denotes Jhe co^^pt 
that people's faults are determined .inher- 
ently by their culture. 

curandera(o) r— .popularly designated as a healer 

, * who l|as unknown supernatural powers be- 

z^:^ cause of his/her knowledge of herbs^ 

dcmythiciie — to b^eak down establi$hed myths 
which are considiered true. ^* ' 

dtooiiement fmal outcome in a^tory or play]^ 



dfsmadres «*^ ^the inner outpo^ri^g of aiiger,' 
anguish or any other intense feeling. 

dialectics the method of logic Used by Hegel 
and adapted by Miirx to his materialift phil* 
osophy. Based on the concept of the con* 
tradiction of opposites (thesis arid anti- 
thesis) aiid their continual' resolution (sy n* 
thesis). |. 

dicho8>- sayings, proverbs. 

Dostoyevski, Fedor >* Rtis(iian nqylpiist (ISll- 
lSSl) who wrote intense novels of psycho- 
lojgical anguish. His works are literary de« 
vices with which to penetrate human truths 
and suffering. 

double-edged symbolism — symbolism that can 
easily be fi^pplfed to two different circum- 
stances or levels, for examplf, **Los ven- 
didos** by Luis Valdez. . 

engagie poetry (or compromctida-committed)*- 
a direct combative, social spirit with socio- 
political end in protest which a voidll sub- 
tleties. 

entremts a very short theatrical piece oif a 
comic nature meant ^o be- performed be- 
tween acts of hii^jpr plays. ^ 

estanipa --•' an incisive flash of popular reality 
such as in Esiampas del va//e by Rolando 

; Hinojosa-Smith. ^ 

eterno retomo the concept of 'rj&turnihg to,, 
one's origins; Completing a cycle. 

existentialism — - a philosophy that emphasizes 
. man looking at his own existence 1(instead 
of God) as a central foCus in life. Man real- 
izes that he cannot depend on anyone but 
himself. Meaning is sought inwtird Jn the 
self. 

Faulkner, IVilliam^ North American novelist 
(1897-1962), a master of the live chronicle * 
through the use of the stream-of-conscibus- 
ness style bf,writing.^/ - 
flashbacks a literary technique of narrating " 
. whereby the narrator recreates a situation 
in the past, thus providing perspective and 
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contralt, or the stage for a caCiie-and-ef feet 
/ relatfonlhtp^ * • ! 

flif dlflitctartiatlon — the development df oliar- 
never penetrates the inner*' 
b^ng but relnaips on the surface to depiU 
r types ins teajd of cpi)[)plex hutifian beings. , 
floricanto «^ arNa^uatl aesthetic concept of art 
< V through the duj^ltty idea of floSver anct song 
(flower being temporary natural beauty; 
soAg being a melody that is eternally pre- 
cious because it rji^^feates original experi- 
ence).' . - ' 

FuentcSt Carina Mexican essayist and nov-- 
eli8t(t928* ) who is known fOr hisexperi- 
. tnental endeavors in the novel and his scru- 
; tinUing essays. His m^jn preoccupation is 
Mexieo*s identity and its respective mean- 
ing which he developed in La regfdh htds- 
irtinsparente and Lm muerte de Artemio 
Cruz, 

duzmiinf Martin :Lu|s Mexican reporter and 
novelist (18i87r ) who is Jcnown for hfs 
npveli^ic reconstruction of events and lead- 
« ers from the' Mexican Revolution^ Adept 
at mixing historical .facits with fictional 
techniquesy espectaiiy in El dguila y la 
serpienie* 

haiku a form of Japanese poietry which cap- 
' sulizes'a thought or an image with a mini- » 
mum number of verses (usually three), 
herniantlad -- brotherhood. > 

iconoclast r^' one who does not consider any- 
thing* sacred; attacks citerished beliefs and' 
traditions. ^ < . ^ 

imigery — the ppetic systam of images use<( by 
an author; lively descriptions which impress 
the images of things on the mind. 

Interior Aionoioguc — the^ct of expressing what 

/ oftt is thinking to oneself. Rc<^ord$ the in- 
; teinal emotional, experience of the char- 
'■■■acter, ^ ■ " ' ' , • 

Joyec, James — Irish author (1882-r94]) who 
has greatly influenced cpntemporary novel 




techniques such at ih^ us£ of interior^mdnp? 
logues ahd 8tream<-of^on8oiou!itiess^ ipif^^^^ 
cially within hi^ masterpiece 

.Juxtaposition ---^the litet^ry teofiliiiqu^of f^tafd^n^ 

^. pers|f;^ptives.or actfpns sideby^s^^^ 
kalei^oaeopie ^'referrti|g h;re to multiple ex-/ 

perientlaluarrangemehts. 
liatln American Vanguard a literiary move*; 
. meiit which began in 1920> to 1950*s phai^ 
' aCterizecl ^ by individual ehjtejgKint rawit 
thap .scl)6ols in which expenHntatibn is 
' the maximum goal. -^^^^^ 
low-fider commonly found in ba^fois» repre-' 
sents a unique art forih as a Customized car 
with a lowered body and elaborate ^esigk^ft: 
V. 'v^May also refer to the driver. 
, magical realiam a vision of 
^ fhie and unbelievable eyeints nil^ti fquiid'^ 
' in the same plane without seejfning incon- 
gruous.^Natiiral phenomena is cloSely as^r 
sociated to supernatural beliefs, .thus cre- 
ating a magical atmosphere. 
' marginal the act of b^ing left out, ignored or 
alienated frOrn/bj^/in society* 
messianic » . related to Mettsifih or the belief that 
a chosen savior or liberator wiU come ill the 
ncarvfuture. ^ , 

mestizaje the process of people of diffeirent 
^ ethnic backgrounds mixing! melting p6i in 
' the Latin American sense; misce^natioti. 
'ijnestizo a person of Indian and European 
blood; a half-breed with ji positive mean- 
ing: the Chicatio or La Raza. ; . 
montage ^ a derivative of art, in literature also 
refers to a process of making a composite 
picture by bringing together into a single 
' ^- t cpmposition ;a number of different nar- 
' rations or paits of narrations and arrang-; 
ing these, as by 'superimposing one on apr\ 
other, so that they form a blended Whole 
' while remaining distinct. Especially uscjd 
' in cinematography by^ninning a rapid se- 
quence of veiy short scenes to show a rapid 
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succession of associated icteas or mental 
im^ges/ Out of the apparent chaps anises 
. a total impression. > 
myslicbin — a philosophical and^ relimous doc- 
trine which pursues perfection By jhaving 
' * the soul unite with God as opfe spiritual 
Ikidy, thus finding the true l^se of love. 
niytl|iic— * referring to- a basicf human relation- 
ship (limn-woman-child). 
\'il«i|tofltiiii^ invented words in 

■'..r; - lani^ge.; ■ ' ' 
lUirratimi of multiple perspectives — when a 
story is narrated from various points of 
j View so* as to involve more perspectives. 
. Mlurallsiii rr. a' philosophy of literature which 
claims Vo be a4ype of realism' baspd on the 
principles arid methods of a group of 19th- 
century writers such as Emile Zola. Gustave 
Flaubert and Guy de Maupassant, who be- 
lieved that the writer should apply scien- 
tific objectivity in his observation and treat- 
ment of life. As a pseudo-science, it claimed 
to address itself to the "nature" of man; that 
is, that he is victim of himself and that natur- 
al forces are superior to him, no matter 
what his efforts are./ , 
' omniscient narrator — a nafral«r wfio knpws 
everything about the characters (inside and 
out) and handles all aspects tej^ed to their 
lives.' 

pachuco — a Chicano dude from the barrio 
characterized by dress, his invented lan- 
guage, behavior and social clans. 

parable^ a short, simple story from which a 
moral lesson may be drawn. 




idox — a statement that seems contradictory 
or absurd but may actually contain a ra- 
tional truth in itself that can be dnraveled. 



pMtorela a type of pastoral poem or short 
'■: play in whicli the countryside and the coun- 
try folk are exalted. Usually involves a de- 
^ bate between a shepherdess and her suitor, 
iand wherein the girl's arguments normally 



prevail. 

pathology —- from medicine, deals with the na- 
ture of diseases, their causes and symptoms. 
In literature, refers To psycho-physical 
. weaknesses in characters personality, 
pcnitentes a religious cult popular in northern 
New Mexico known for their penitent cere- 
. mohies and traditions during Lent. 

pequcflo-dios meaning small god,' refers to a 
olassical concept in which the poet is be- 
lieved to be nothing moit than a medium of 
expression inspired from above. 

personification a literary technique iH whiph 
inanimate objects or ideas are given human 
' qualities, thus bringing that thing to life, 

picardfa <— humorous mischievousness; also an 
, approachXo life through the extensive use 
of hum<^ous dements. 

picaresque novel — a chronicle, usually autobio- 
graphical, which presents the life story of 
a rogue engaged in menial tasks and. exist- 
ing more through his wits than his industry^ 

pfcaro — - in literature, refers to a rogue, gen- 
erally an amoral low clas^ character, who 
exists by being a social parasite and around 
whom social criticism can be derived. 

pinto — a term used by Chicanos to refer to a 
prison inmate. 

plastic imagery — images created through words 
that are identifiably visual, allowing a sen- 
sation that images become objects which 
can be molded or shaped. 

pocho originally a derogatory term used by 
Mexicans with reference to Chicanos sup- 
posedly claiming the latter's loss of Mex- 
icanness. ^ 

Prometheus — Greek god of fire who was an 
initiator of the first human civilization. 

racconto — a literary technique of placing a 
story within the main plot„ often serving as 
a parallel, emphasis or an analogy to the 
main story. 
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Raxa — literally meaning a race of people but 
tised by Chicanos as a spiritual-cultural 
term to refer to other (ihicanos or Latin 
Americans in emphasizing a common bond. 

rebozo — shawl or muffler. 

Rembsancc of the Chicano the idea of rebirth 
. in which the Chicano has reaffirmed himself 
culturally in the contemporary world. 

retablo an altarpiece with religious figures 
which represent a story. 

rbiriaiice — a traditional Spanish ballad form 
characterized by an assonant rhyme scheme 
in paired verses and consisting of eight syl- 
lables. 

Rulfo^ Juan Mexican novelist and short story^ 
writer(1918- ) known for his experimenta-* 
tion. with an apparently illogical narration. 
His literary reputation rests on his ability 
to radiograph (x-ray) a people and to invade 
the territory of death as a living thing. ^ 

sensorial imagery — images that are created by 
words that appeal to arid stimulate the 
"senses. 

social realism — a critical approach to repre- 
senting society whereby the author mani- 
fests a position before his novel and also 
tends to propose or imply solutions. 

soliloquy — the act of talking to oneself in the- 
atre (being alone jn that particular action). 

stream-of-consciousness 7- a literary technique 
in narrating by having thoughts, feelings 
or perceptions flow without any apparent 
effort to organize them into coherent blocks 
of expression. 

surrealism — an art and literary movement 
which tries to out-do what visual reality has 
to offer by using those things that are real, 
imaginary or irrational to create a supra- 
reality. Also known for portraying or inter- 
preting the workings of the subconscious 
mind as manifested in dreams. 
' tccato — in the Chicano dialect means^ heroin 
addict. 



third person narrator — a narrator who ex- 
presses distance with his characters by re- . 
. ferring to them as **he said" or **she saw.** 
This narrator tends to be limited and usually 
stays on the surface in the development of 
his/her characters. 

troubadour — a wandering, lyrical poet. 

versimilitude the quality .of appearing to be 
real or true. 

vicjita — affectionately means a little, old lady. 
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: About the'Authors . . .. . \ . * 

■ ■- • • . ■ . ■ , * . , • ■ ■ , ^ 

. ■ ' ■ ■.' . , , ; ■ .■ ; . ■ ■ ' - ■ ■ ' ■ ■ • 

'Born in Mexico, Frqncisco A, Lomeli mdved witlh his family to Galifornia in 1954 when ' ; 

*hc was seven, fteardd in the §an Diego area, he attended San Diego StatqJJniversity, lurking a 
year off to Wdy literature at the Universidad dc\Concepci6h in Chile, and^retumingto San 

Vpiegb Statrtd receive his BA in Spanisji in 1971 , Wkh a Fulbright-Hays Grant, he studied fo£ 
a year at the Univccaidad Nacional de Cuyo (Mendoza, Argentinai), interviewing well estab- 
Hshtediand promising young writcra fromjvhich he based his Masters Thesis Ujled **GuatrQ • 
j6vcn^s cscritores afrge T<iSitigos de su tiempo y cr|ticos del arte.*' Afteir havittg; corft* 

* pleted his M A in 1974, hWcame tQ stutiy at the UhiVersity of Npw Mexico (Albuquerquf^, New 
Mexico) with a Ford Foundatij|n Feilowship, where ne is^presently completing his doctofial 
wo^k in Latin American Liieratdre and teaching in the Department of* Modern and Classical 
Languages. During his years atJSan bifegd.State, he worked for a high school bilingual j^rce- 

lgram« Was a member of MECH AjHMp^ de Ghicanos de Aztlan), and was 

involved with the Ghicano StuciesHvublication Gommittee for the promotion of its literature. 
Along with the pubrfbation of this bibliography, Lpmell has published various critical studies 
6x\ Latin American literature and collaborated with Gustavo Segade on, a translation of a 

^book by'i young Argentine poet,/Rodolfo Eduardo Braceli. He has also published poeicps in 

. fVor cfl/iro //and other journals. . V ' , V ^ 

Donaldo W. Urioste was born in Trinidad, Colorado in 1947. Raised in that area, he at- 
tended local schools graduating fr^onn thfe University of Colorado at Denver in 1970 with a 
BA in Spanish. Intensely involved m the Chicano Movement sincfc 1969, he was a cofounder - ; 
and active mernber of UMA$ (United Mexican American Students) and was eirtplo^ed as 
academic counselor and part-time acting director for the Mexican American Educational 
Program in Denver from 19^to J974, While employed, he receivetf his MA in Spanish and 
Latin American Literature at the University of Coloradoin Boulder. In 1974 he moved with 
his wiTe and family to Albuquerquj, New Mexico where h^is presently working on a Ph.D. in 
Latin American and Chicano Literature at the University of New Mexico while teaching in 
the Department of Modern ^nd Classical Languages. By collaborating with fellow graduate 
student, Francisco Lomeli, on this annotated^ and critical bibliography — the first major pub- ; 
lication for both — Urioste and Lomeli^an now be considered two upcoming yourig critics 
of Chicano Literature giving it credibility and stature. They are also contributors to 
Colores Journal, currently working on an issue dedicated exclusi\ely4o Chicano literary 

criticisni. ' v 

<MftryPezxano 
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, LITERATURE AND XITERARY CRITICISM 




CHICANO. PERSPECTIVES IN LITERATURE:A 

by Prancisco A, Lomeli and DbjnaldoTWrlfnosfe 

. Finally, a coniprehensive Chicaiio bibiiography created strictly^l^^jA^ 

Thfa bibliography will be an invaluable reference manual for LIBRAJ^T^Sp ^j^Aj^f^^RS, 
\ RESEARCHERS, STUDENTS and any reader of Chicand literature. 

What sSme experts are saying about this book: ; • • 

' ■ ■ • ' '• ■ • 

. . ^his work will surely be considered a lasting contribution to La Razq literature. Teachers 
of Chicano literature may sometimes find the opinions expressed to be critical, but they are 
always fair," . \ / ^ , 

ARTURO T TALAMANT3E, 
, " Instructor of Southwest Literature 

> ' ' ^ Albuquerque High School 1 

' : " ■ ■ ^ z ^ 1 ' ^ ' ^ • 

%fi% "Practical and operational \ . . Provides <j panorama of what is available and the quality of 
these works. The most complete Of its kind," . ^ . 

. ' ^ : . ' FRANCISCA RASCON 

, • . Mesa Jr. College Instructor * 

" ' , San Diego, California 

"Librarians and students of Chicano literature have been looking for something like it. Well 
overdue: should prove yery valuable ,, i 

GUSTAVO V SEGADEi Ph D 
' , Chairman. Dept. of Spanish jand Portuguese 

^ ' San Diego State University ^ 

. . a comprehensive overview^of the development of Chicano literature ahd criticism up 
to 1976." V . . ^ ' 

JUAN BRUCE-NOVOA. Ph.D. 
• " Yale University 

"Painstaking and honest work by two young scholars " 

RUDOLFO A. ANAYA 
Author: Bless Me Ultima 

''Other bibliographies will be judged by the standards and> depth established by Lomeli 
and Urioste," . 

JOSE ARMAS 

Editor: De Colores Journal 

"The scholar, researcher ami librarian will be pleasantly surprised . . . this^yvork is the most 
important compilation and evaluation of Chicano literature available. 
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f _ * Coordinator of Biographic 
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